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Natural Disaster and Political Crisis 
in a Polynesian Society 
An Exploration of Operational Research ' 


I 
JAMES SPILLIUS 


EMERGING RESEARCH ROLES IN A CRISIS SITUATION 


IN 1952 and 1953 the Polynesian island of Tikopia in the British Solomon Islands 
suffered two hurricanes, a famine, and an acute political crisis. Throughout much 
of this period Professor Raymond Firth and I were present on the island as anthro- 
“pological field workers.2 We had come to solve conceptual rather than practical 
problems. Our aim was to observe and record the social changes that had taken 
place since Firth’s previous field trip of 1929. But both the Tikopia and the Govern- 
ment sought our advice and help with urgent practical problems. In the course of 
trying to provide such help, we took on several other roles besides those of observer, 
recorder, and analyst of ethnographic facts. In this paper I shall attempt to describe 
and analyse the changes and development of these various roles. Without fully 
realizing it at the time, I eventually worked out a role and a method of research that 
is close to what has been described in other fields as ‘operational research’. I feel 
that this type of research has considerable potentialities for solving both practical 
and conceptual problems in studies of social change in the anthropological field. 
In an ordinary field trip the primary aim of an academic anthropologist is to 
record and analyse ethnographic facts. He usually takes an active part in the social 


1, This paper owes much to the intellectual stimulation of Mr. Adrian Dobbs, Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Western gordi (3 Commission in 1953. After I left the Polynesian island of Tikopia, 
where the field work reported in this paper was carried out, he introduced me to the concept of 
operational research and helped me to clarify the various roles I had been playing. His papers are 
an important contribution to the problem of the relationships between Government and the 
scientist or specialist adviser. See especially his series of papers ‘Administrator and Specialist’ (2). 

Earlier versions of the present paper were read to seminars of departments of anthropolo 
at the London School of Economics, Manchester University, and Oxford University. I should 
like to express appreciation to members of these seminars, to Professor Raymond Firth and 
Dr. Maurice Freedman, and to several colleagues for their criticism. I am especially indebted to 
Dr. Elizabeth Bott and Mr. Eric Trist of the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations for their 
help in preparing the paper for publication. 

2. The field data included in this paper were gathered in the course of the Tikopia expedition, 
1952-3, organized and led by Professor Raymond Firth of the London School of Economics and 
sponsored by the Australian National University. Professor Firth was present on the island from 
March to July 1952; I stayed on alone until July 1953. I am deeply grateful to Professor Firth for 
teaching me his methods of field work and for the poem ae he set of making wise judgments in 
a difficult field situation. Full ethnographic accounts of Tikopia will be found in his various books. 
and papers, chiefly (3, 5, 6, 7). : 
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life of the indigenous community, but he does not try to direct the course of political 
and social events. He stands outside the government hierarchy. At the beginning 
of our field trip, Firth and I adopted this role, and even later on, when a fast- 
changing situation forced other roles upon us, we kept track of our original purpose 
in coming to Tikopia. 

It was apparent soon after we arrived that we would not be able to stand outside 
the situation entirely, and we agreed that we should help the Tikopia in their difficult 
position. Firth at that time discussed with the District Commissioner the: possible 
effects of drought following the hurricane. As the situation developed on Tikopia, 
we were asked by Government to assume temporarily the role of executive officers 
of Government. Later on, especially after Firth’s departure, I realized that I was 
studying social processes not only as they were going on but as I was affecting them. 
I had indirectly entered Tikopia politics, trying to achieve ends I thought best, and 
in so doing, I learned at first hand some of the intricacies of their political 
manceuvres. On one occasion, I intervened directly, taking temporary command 
of the situation. 

Gradually I developed what might be called an operational research role, in 
that I interpreted Government and the Tikopia to each other, but in so doing, I 


tried not to determine policy for either side in relation to the other. Thus the unit. 


of study became Government and the Tikopia considered as parts of a single social 
system. 1 was forced to deal with problems on the spot as they came up, instead 
of saving up a solution for a set of recommendations to Government after I had 
left the field. I worked towards the goal of achieving better communication between 
Government and Tikopia when I would no longer be there. 

My assumption of an operational role was made easier by the fact vi... Firth 
had already made a systematic study of the society; thus a corpus of data on 
Tikopia, basic for understanding the functioning of the society, was already in 
existence so that I did not have to learn about kinship, political, and religious 
structure from scratch. My task was also made easier by the fact that the rapport 
established by Firth in 1929 and his introduction of me to the Tikopia in 1952 
greatly facilitated the Tikopia’s acceptance of me as a participant in their affairs. 

Operational research has certain limitations. It requires that both Government 
and indigenous community should recognize that problems exist and that help is 
needed. There must at least be general agreement between them on aims and solu- 
tions. It cannot be carried out if the two parties are practically at war. In any case 
it is restricted to study of processes or part-processes that take place during the 
period of the anthropologist’s field work. 

Having discussed briefly the various roles I played on Tikopia, I shall now give 
a chronological account of the events that led to my assumption of them. Only 
those events that illustrate the various elements of the relationships of anthropo- 
logist, Government, and Tikopia to one another will be included. In the course of 
the narrative I shall indicate some of my interpretations of these events.3 


3. The data in this have been selected primarily from the diary I kept during the course 
of Sa invaluable field techniques taught me by Firth. It provided 
a k and supplement to the interviews and observations recorded in the notebooks of 
the expedition. Many of the interpretations of these data were made after I had left Tikopia. I 
shall indicate in the text which interpretations were made in the field as the events occurred. 
field data are not available to me because of the accidental destruction of some of my notebooks 
on the return voyage. Most of this material is not relevant to the present paper. 
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The aim of Government in the British Solomon Islands Protectoraté is to trans- 
late such ideas as the security, development, and welfare of the people into practical 
policies. The administration endeavours to let each separate group of peoples or 
tribes regulate its internal affairs as much as possible providing that they do not 
conflict with the public health programme, development of communications, etc., 
or violate Government’s concepts of ‘good government’ (Colonial Reports, 1). 
The High Commissioner for the Western Pacific who took office in 1952 actively 
promoted native councils, local administration of justice, and the development of 
educational facilities. Government cooperated with commercial concerns in their 
enterprises, but carefully controlled recruiting of native labour so as not to damage 
the indigenous economy of the islands. Missions were left alone to their religious 
pursuits and the education of natives. The High Commissioner, Sir Robert Stanley, 
expressed the tone of the present-day Government policy in these words: ‘The prin- 
ciples of good government remain tested and unchanged—to remind us that 
patience, tolerance and humanity are the true signposts of culture and civilization’ 
(High Commissioner, 11). Those who have observed the development of the British 
Solomon Islands in recent years know that these are not idle words. 

Tikopia is a tiny Polynesian outlier, isolated and tucked away in the south-east 
corner of the Protectorate. The island is about six square miles in size. The popula- 
tion was roughly 1,700 in 1952. The island is not suitable for European plantations 
and it has no resources that would permit export trade. The first regular contacts 
with Europeans began in the early twentieth century with the periodic visits of 
mission ships. Government did not show the flag on the island until the early 1930s, 
although a few visits had been made by Government before this time. In the post- 
war period, Government called more often, perhaps once a year. Controlled recruit- 
ment was permitted, and two big recruitments were made on the island before 1952 
by Lever Brothers’ Plantations; on these occasions the men were absent from Tikopia 
for a year. Labour, that is men, is the only export of Tikopia. A few of the young 
men were trained in Honiara, the capital of the Protectorate, as government car- 
penters, dressers (medical orderlies), and policemen. Education was left in the hands 
of the native Melanesian priest, installed there by the Melanesian Mission of the 
Church of England. The ‘school’ on the island taught a Melanesian language, Mota, 
the lingua franca of the Mission. 

By virtue of its topography the island is divided into two parts—Ravena and 
Faea. This natural division is reflected socially in the factionalism and rivalry be- 
tween the inhabitants of Ravena and Faea. There are four major kin groups, which 
may be termed patrilineal clans. The clans are further divided into lineages or 
‘houses’. Social and economic relations are governed very largely by principles of 
kinship. Even the anthropologists were assigned a kinship status so that they could 
be fitted into the system. Firth had been assigned kinship status in 1929. He was 
‘son’ to the premier chief of the island and ‘brother’ to the heir apparent, the eldest 
son of the chief. I was ‘brother’ to the third chief, and to this third chief in turn 
Firth was ‘father’. My connection to Firth’s ‘brother’, the heir apparent of the 
premier chief, was that of tau soa, a traditional, stylized, and intimate form of 
friendship (Firth, 4). These pseudo-adoptions and assigned statuses brought us into 
working social relationships with everyone on the island. 

Each clan has its chief, and traditionally he is both its ritual and political head. 
In theory the chiefs own all the land of Tikopia. Although the four chiefs are ranked 
in importance, the first chief, the Ariki Kafika, should be considered as primus inter 
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pares. Each chief is served by his brothers and close relatives in the male line, who 
are his executive officers, called maru in Tikopia. The maru have a double role. 
They carry out the chief’s orders, but they also act as a check on the chief’s 
authority. They are in fact regarded as protectors of the commoners, the other 
stratum of Tikopia society (Firth, 7, p. 172). 

The chiefs and maru of each clan belong to one particular lineage, the ‘chiefly 
house’, within the clan. The other lineages are headed by ritual elders, who are men 
of high rank and are much respected by the community (Firth, 7). Their duties are 
primarily ritual rather than political, although they have authority over the mem- 
bers of their lineages and they may be influential in political affairs. 

The maru address the ‘gathering of the people’, the fono; the chiefs do not appear 
at these political public gatherings, although they do participate fully in activities 
of work, feasting, and dancing. Traditionally only one fono was held during a year 
and this was the Sacred Fono (Firth, 6). It appears, however, that in times of crisis 
a fono was held more regularly to organize the people to meet the crisis. In recent 
years it was held four or five times a year to discuss important social issues. 

Until 1952, the fono could not be regarded as a court or legislative body. Private 
quarrels were settled by the people concerned, with the assistance of a third party, 
usually a man of rank.‘ In serious land disputes the chief might threaten to reclaim 
the land from both parties. For minor public offences, such as theft, the injured 
person made a violent public protest; it was usually his only redress since thieves 
were often suspected but seldom caught. If the thief were caught, compensation 
was seized from his family by the injured party. Theft from the chief or breaking 
a chief’s tapu were regarded more seriously. If caught, the offenders removed them- 
selves for a time and then begged forgiveness. For very serious crimes such as 
offences against the chief’s person, the offender could be sent out to sea; the maru 
executed this punishment. No recent cases of this nature were known. There were 
also traditions—which should probably be called myths—of wholesale banishment 
of commoners by chiefs and maru in times of severe crisis. In addition to these 
sanctions, there was a custom known as forau, in which a man commits suicide by 
sailing out to sea without any food supplies. This might be done in anticipation of 
banishment, but people who felt extremely ashamed or rejected by the community 
also went on forau. Through their contact with Christianity and Government, the 
Tikopia were aware that Europeans disapproved of banishment and forau. The 
result was, as maru often complained to me, ‘The commoners no longer fear or 
obey the chiefs or us.’ 

The Mission has been active on Tikopia for over forty years. It has managed 
to convert to Christianity the second chief of the island, the Ariki Tafua, who 
resides in Faea, and his entire clan. The other three chiefs, who reside in Ravena, 
have remained intensely pagan, even though the majority of the members of their 
clans have been converted. At the same time, these converts remain politically loyal 
to their chiefs. This split between the Christian and the pagan chiefs has aggravated 
even further the traditional factionalism between Faea and Ravena. 

In its campaign to abolish paganism the Mission has persuaded people to 
abandon traditional population controls such as abortion, infanticide, limitation 
of marriages, etc. The population increased from approximately 1,300 in 1929 to . 
approximately 1,700 in 1952. Normally the island is able to support 1,700 people, 


4. For an analysis of authority and sanctions in Tikopia, see Firth (7). 
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but there is no margin of food in times of critical shortage. Food in this society is 
of extraordinary importance not only for survival but also for social life. No cere- 
mony can be celebrated, no stage in the life cycle can be marked, no significant 
event can be indicated, without the presence of food. The pressure of population on 
the food supply has begun in recent years to reduce much of the ceremonial life of 
the Tikopia. Even before 1952 it was apparent to Government that the population 
was growing, but an attempt to interest the Tikopia in a migration scheme failed. 

The island had enjoyed a policy of Indirect Rule-since the early part of this 
century. The Tikopia conception of Government was simple and somewhat ideal- 
ized. Government was a person, a man who came on a ship, exchanged gifts, asked 
how they were, permitted trading on his vessel with the native crew, and then sailed 
away again. ‘Ah, yes, Government, yes, he is really a very nice man,’ All officials 
who arrived with policemen were Government in the eyes of the Tikopia; there was 
no differentiation of rank in Government. Most Government actions were inter- 
preted by the Tikopia as signs of benevolence. For instance, most young men on 
Tikopia were eager to go voyaging in their canoes or on Government ships and to 
gain knowledge and material wealth from the outside world, despite devastating 
attacks of malaria and homesickness. The Tikopia were aware that Government 
frowned on their voyaging in canoes. But when Government picked up voyagers 
in mid-ocean or from whatever island they had been washed up on and returned 
them to Tikopia, this was interpreted to me not only as a rescue from probable 
death but also as a sign of Government’s deep sympathy for their homesickness. 

The Tikopia knew that Christianity was the religion of the Europeans, and the 
Mission was Christian; therefore the native missionary’s claim that he represented 
not only Europeans but also their government was quite credible. There was no 
separation of church and Governrnent. There was a belief in a vague but tremen- 
dous power of reprisal that Government held in case of harm to Europeans and 
also, most particularly, in case of harm to the Melanesian priest. 

In their ignorance of the workings of Government, the Tikopia saw the relation- 
ship in vague kinship terms. As the premier chief explained: ‘It’s nice to see Govern- 
ment occasionally—you see, we are of one house.’ This can be interpreted as a sign 
that the Tikopia thought Government was good and desirable in a kinship relation. 
But in view of their fear of its tremendous power, it can also be said they felt it 
desirable to have this potential threat under their own roof where it could be more 
easily controlled in kin terms. By their statements and actions, it seemed clear that 
the Tikopia respected the intrinsic nature of power, that is, its potentiality for good 
and evil. But they tended to emphasize the good aspects of Government’s power, 
they were much vaguer and less specific about their fear of its power, as if they 
would like to have denied its existence. 

These attitudes were transferred to the anthropologists, who were thought to 
partake of the enormous power of Government and Europeans. At times we were . 
treated as a symbol of European power. At others we were treated as practical 
representatives of it. Our power for good was constantly praised. Fears of our 
power to do harm were rarely brought out into the open. 

Most Government officers and Europeans in the Protectorate spoke of Tikopia 
almost as a legend. It represented one of those South Seas paradises that today 
are becoming so rare. In Honiara, those who had not visited Tikopia described its 
inhabitants as extremely tall, fair, and handsome. Those who visited the island 
found these descriptions exaggerated, but they were captivated by the charm, 
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good-nature, and hospitality of the people. Government officers responded in 
kind to the gentleness, cordiality, and meticulous manners of the Tikopia chiefs. 

These, then, were the idyllic states of mind of Tikopia and Government about 
each other early in 1952. Each side idealized the other. 

About January 26, 1952, approximately seven weeks before our arrival, catas- 
trophe struck the island. A hurricane destroyed the entire coconut and breadfruit 
crops and flooded various areas of this island. A tidal wave inundated Faea, the 
western portion of the island. On our arrival the Tikopia were subsisting mainly on 
the remnants of the crops damaged by the hurricane. Coconuts, for example, could 
be salvaged and stored, but breadfruit had to be eaten before it spoiled; root crops 
such as taro, manioc, and sweet potato had to be torn up from the ground and 
eaten, since their growth was being siunted through the pollution of the soil by 
salt spray. 

The island looked like an area that has been devastated by flash fire; wreckage 
of trees was strewn about the paths and beaches. It was self-evident to Mr. Walling- 
ton, the District Commissioner, who brought Firth and myself to the island, that 
a serious food shortage would soon confront the Tikopia. The D.C. inquired about 
the damage, and said that he would do what he could to help. The Tikopia did not 
ask for aid in their meeting with the D.C., nor did they express any great concern 
over their future. This was not a denial of the seriousness of their situation, which 
they realized only too well. There were diverse opinions, however, on the time of 
recovery, which could mean the difference between famine and a mere shortage of 
food. Other factors inhibited a direct and public request for relief. Customs of hos- 
pitality required them to feed their visitors, and they would have felt ashamed to 
ask food of the visitors they were supposed to feed. Even if they had been starving 
at that moment, it would have been very difficult for them to understand that 
Government could have helped to the extent of providing enough food for all of 
them. The traditional solution to such a situation—although there had not been 
a famine of this severity within living memory—was not to bring food in but to 
move people away. 

Fortunately Firth and I had brought not only ample food supplies for ourselves 
but also a radio-telephone wireless (Firth anticipated food might be scarce). We 
were thus able to communicate daily with Honiara and with the District Station 
at Kira-kira, San Cristoval. The D.C. asked us to keep him informed of the progress 
of the situation. Government thus began to depend on communication with us in 
evaluating the seriousness of the situation and in their formulation of plans to 
meet it. 

The same ship that brought us to the island brought home on leave a Tikopia 
carpenter, Robinson Vaka, who was employed by the hospital at Honiara. Although 
he was only about twenty-seven, he had achieved the status of a maru through his 
ambition, skill, association with Europeans, and through his kinship relation with 
the Ariki Taumako, the third chief of the island. Robinson brought back with him 
the news that wages of £10 a month or more could be earned in the New Hebrides 
by plantation labourers in contrast to £2. 10.0 plus rations, which was the standard 
wage in the British Solomon Islands Protectorate. The rumour was true but not 
in all respects. When the world price of copra fell, the wages of the New Hebrideans 
dropped more than proportionately, whereas in the B.S.I.P. copra had a guaranteed 
price and wages were constant. The priest of the Mission, who had come to Tikopia 
years before from the Banks Islands in the New Hebrides (a British-French con- 
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dominium), wished Tikopia to be tied to the New Hebrides rather than to the 
British Solomon Islands Protectorate. He and his sons and Robinson convinced 
three of the chiefs and most of the maru that the salvation of the island lay in the 
New Hebrides, where the high wages would permit them to ship home large quan- 
tities of food. We told Government these views by wireless, and Government sug- 
gested food relief. The Tikopia wished it known that they had no desire for food, 
since a relief ship would not be a permanent solution and they wished instead to 
be recruited for labour in the New Hebrides. But among the proponents of this 
scheme there was considerable divergence of view in the matter of allegiance; the 
Mission priest and his family wished Tikopia to come under the political jurisdic- 
tion of the New Hebrides, whereas others wished only to work there. Here we have 
a highly factionalized community faced with the problem of developing a united 
attitude to disaster. - 

At this stage we did not try to influence Tikopia opinion, nor did we offer to 
Government our private opinion that we thought the Tikopia had a good case. On 
the basis of our reports of the famine and the New Hebrides scheme, Government 
decided that a special visit was required by the D.C., a Medical Officer, and an 
Agricultural Officer, to assess the situation. Early in May these officials landed on 
the Faea side of the island, which provides the only good anchorage. They brought 
with them five hundred coconuts and four tons of root crops. The attempt to land 
and distribute them fairly was completely unsuccessful because women and children 
pilfered the long boats before they reached shore. This caused resentment in 
Ravena, on the south shore of the island, where it was claimed that only Faea had 
benefited. The Medical Officer examined a sample of the population of Tikopia and 
reported that there was no malaria. He then conducted a tour of the island with 
the Agricultural Officer and reported that it would be some time before a recovery 
could be expected. The D.C. held a meeting with the chiefs and the maru and a 
crowd of commoners, mainly young men and followers of Robinson, to discuss the 
vital issue of recruitment for the New Hebrides. The Tikopia were adamant in their 
demand for labour service in the New Hebrides. The D.C. was unable to grant their 
request because of the long-range policy of the Government for the economic de- 
velopment of the Solomon Islands, but he was unable to explain this complicated 
policy to the Tikopia at this time. (In private conversation Firth offered the opinion 
to the D.C. that the Tikopia seemed to have a good case in terms of pure wages 
level.) The chiefs brought the discussion of the New Hebrides issue to an abrupt 
end without disputing or protesting at the D.C.’s decision. ‘Right! This is the land 
of Kavemanu (Government). We obey him.’ 

The D.C. then said he was going to the small neighbouring island of Anuta, 
80 miles away, where many Tikopia have kinship connections and all wish to visit 
at some time or other.5 He said he was willing to transport some Tikopia there 
and back, but because his ship was so small he could take very few. There was an - 
outburst of protest, mainly from commoners, to whom it was obvious that only 
chiefs and maru would make the trip. Their shouting was hushed up by the maru. 
The point here is that the crowd remained quiet, in spite of their frustration, over 
the issue of the New Hebrides, which had been excitedly discussed before the D.C.’s 
arrival; instead, the outburst came over how many people would go to Anuta, even 
though, being a maritime people, they understood that it was reasonable for the 


5. See Firth (9). 
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D.C. to restrict the numbers since his ship was small. The attraction of Anuta lay 
in the large number of coconuts it was expected to provide for every person who 
got there and back; but here too it was apparent that the supply would not be 
unlimited nor the hold of the ship fathomless. From this incident I inferred that 
their anger with Government and with their chiefs for failing them in the New 
Hebrides issue was displaced on to the much less important issue of Anuta. 

During the D.C.’s visit, Pa Fenuatara, the son and heir apparent of the old 
Ariki Kafika, the premier chief of the island, requested a special interview with the 
D.C. privately through Firth. He particularly asked Firth to act as his interpreter 
since the matter he wished to discuss was extremely confidential. In this interview 
Pa Fenuatara reaffirmed his loyalty to the B.S.I.P. Government in view of his 
father’s former commitment and his own opposition to the New Hebrides scheme. 
In public he had neither endorsed nor opposed the New Hebrides scheme, but after 
his private interview it became impossible for the factions on Tikopia to unite on 
a common policy. His motive was rooted in his antagonism to the Mission and 
its efforts to obliterate his pagan activities. After this conversation, Pa Fenuatara 
emerged as the favoured son of Government. He had realized for some time that 
there were factions among Europeans, that some Europeans, although Christian, 
might not support the Mission and its policy. He showed considerable astuteness 
in taking this opportunity to use one faction to strengthen his own position. It was 
here that the anthropologist was first placed in the position of interpreting local 
politics to Government officers. 

No one told the Tikopia what Pa Fenuatara had said, but they guessed at the 
truth, and they were resentful towards Government and towards Pa Fenuatara’s 
political strength in relation to Government. Months later I was told by Robinson 
himself that this event made him decide to return with the D.C. to Honiara to 
resume his job before his leave was up. He said he could have gained no more by 
political activity on Tikopia at this time, and he treated all these events as a 
temporary set-back. 

After this visit Pa Fenuatara, having gained his point, retired from political 
activity. Robinson, the agitator in the situation, had gone abroad. Government had 
sailed away, leaving resentment and the two anthropologists behind. Grumbling 
about the New Hebrides decision went on, but with no open attacks on Govern- 
ment or Pa Fenuatara in our presence, since it was well known that Firth and Pa 
Fenuatara were close friends, and both Firth and I were associated with Govern- 
ment, to say the least. However, the Mission priest and his sons did openly criticize 
Government and its decision. A rather inept move was then made by the Christian 
chief, the Ariki Tafua, to split Firth and me by making Firth the bad influence on 
Government. The Christian group no doubt considered Firth as part of the pagan 
camp, and I was a question mark whose sympathies were as yet unknown. Firth 
and I discussed this effort and decided that such a move should be countered by 
the assertion that he and I were of ‘one house’ and did not appreciate this sort 
of gossip. In 1929 Firth was able to maintain equable relations with Christian 
and pagan factions and with Ravena and Faea by having ‘bond friends’ on both 
sides of the island. But what was possible in 1929 was not possible in 1952; the 
situation in 1952 was acute, the conflict intense, and the position of the chiefs was 
felt by them to be insecure. 

As a result of the D.C.’s visit and further communications by wireless, the 
Government decided that a relief supply of ten tons of rice should be sent to Tikopia 
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on board the Lever Brothers’ recruiting ship, which was visiting the island in early 
June. The Government also requested that Firth should send an estimate of the 
date at which the agricultural recovery of the island could be expected. It also asked, 
on a rumour that was circulating among the Tikopia in Honiara and on the planta- 
tions, whether the chiefs of Tikopia were really making ready to drive out the 
commoners in order to reduce the population because of what could now be termed 
a famine. On this occasion the anthropologist was asked for the first time to make 
a prediction in addition to supplying factual information about the immediate 
situation. Regarding the threat of violence, Firth replied that this was only a 
rumour and the chiefs had no such intentions. This information was based on long 
and earnest discussions with chiefs and maru. Such traditional fears of wholesale 
banishment are evoked in times of severe internal crisis. This is a particular instance 
of a pattern of reaction that was repeated again and again throughout the crisis. 
It takes a great deal to provoke open violence in Tikopia, but they are exceedingly 
quick to express their fear and anger in threats, rumours, and fantasies about vio- 
lence. When attacks are made, people usually displace the attack from the real to 
some less important object. When a direct conflict does break out, there are well 
established ways of resolving it (see especially Firth, 7 and 8, pp. 61-72), although 
eventually the crisis became too great for conflict and violence to be controlled by 
these mechanisms. ; 

With regard to the time of recovery, we replied that it would be about Septem- 
ber. We were wrong. There was not enough food again to maintain subsistence 
level until February 1953. This prediction was based on the mixed information we 
received from various quarters among the Tikopia. When we asked some Tikopia 
this question it was clear that recovery to them meant a surplus of food, which they 
thought would occur in December; to others it meant the time when the famine 
and theft of food would end, which they thought would be in September. We all 
ignored two factors: first, the extent of damage by salt spray, something which not 
even the Agricultural Officer or the Tikopia could estimate accurately, and second, 
that by permitting Lever Brothers to recruit sixty-seven adult males at this time, 
a very large proportion of the deep-sea fishermen was removed from the island so 
that their wives and children lacked an important supplementary item of their diet, 
namely fish. In consequence of this they ate more of the growing crops. 

Government specifically requested that Firth should distribute the rice as he saw 
fit. Thus he was sanctioned by Government to act in effect as an executive officer. 
He very wisely adopted the following method of distribution: first, after consulta- 
tion with the chiefs and following their suggestions, he utilized the structure of the 
community in the distribution of food, that is, he handed over large portions of 
rice to village groups and allowed them to work out the allocation; second, the 
problem of storage, food preservation, and the threat of theft did not permit a daily 
dole of rice; third, he argued that, if the food were given out all at one time, the 
people would be less likely to tear up unripe crops from their orchards and more 
likely to let them mature in the ground. On the basis of his census of the people in 
each village, Firth divided up the bags of rice and called together the people of 
Tikopia to take away their rations. 

Here, however, we realized for the first time that public order and social control 
were breaking down junder the stress of famine. An attempt was made by a 
maru to steal two bags by hiding them in a church when the bags were first landed, 
although this was discovered by other Tikopia and rectified by Firth. After the 
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general distribution of rice, when all the bags had been pulled away from the clear- 
ing where the distribution was taking place, the next task was the distribution of 
approximately one thousand coconuts. Firth felt that we had done enough in dis- 
tributing the rice and he gave them the task of sorting out the coconuts among 
themselves. We felt that while rice was an unknown food and people might there- 
fore have difficulty in dividing it, coconuts were traditional food for which there 
were set ways of distribution. In accordance with custom, three or four maru came 
forward and the crowd gathered around the pile of coconuts. Again according to 
custom the chiefs were given their share first. Then the anthropologists were given 
five each. Allocations were then begun to each maru. The crowd could not wait. 
A mild riot followed, and the’coconuts were grabbed indiscriminately by maru and 
commoners alike. The seriousness of this social breach was best indicated by the 
shouting and abuse some maru directed at the crowd, screaming ‘Are you not 
ashamed to behave in such a violent manner before the eyes of your chiefs?’ Firth 
and I were shocked by this disorder, and for the first time we saw that perhaps the 
peaceful Tikopia could no longer cope with the situation by traditional means. This 
one incident did not give enough evidence to prove the case, but it appeared that 
Firth’s temporary assumption of an executive role had been more effective than 
leaving the distribution to the Tikopia themselves. In the days immediately follow- 
ing the distribution we received only two complaints that an unfair division of bags 
of rice had been made in the villages. This indicated that the people accepted our 
village allocations and the portions given to them by their maru. But later on in 
September there were accusations that the maru had divided the rice unfairly. A 
few people also complained that Firth should have given more rice to some villages. 
I asked, “Why didn’t you complain to Firth at the time?’ and the answer always 
was, ‘I would have been ashamed to.’ 

On August 2nd Firth left the island amidst expressions of extreme affection and 
sorrow for the European who was tau soa. The Tikopia cried because they were 
losing a ‘friend’ in the deep emotional Tikopia sense, a friend who had helped them 
in their time of need and trouble. 

During August the food situation deteriorated, the death-rate increased, and 
theft became extremely widespread and serious. Theft consisted mainly of stealing 
food from orchards by groups of three or four people during the night. Some of 
the more responsible maru were apprehensive because of the possibility of open 
fighting if a group of thieves were caught in the act by a group of people patrolling 
their orchards. Excited cries of ‘Jefu!’, the traditional indication of theft in one’s 
orchard, echoed and re-echoed throughout Tikopia. Some of those who had been 
robbed resorted to another traditional expression of anger and loss by returning 
to the village and beating on their house with a stick, shouting abuse at the un- 
known thief. Apart from the composing of songs of derision, these are the only 
traditional sanctions against theft in Tikopia (Firth, 1949), But they were no longer 
effective. Nearly everyone was stealing and nearly everyone was robbed. One of 
the most responsible maru, Pa Djarumea, brother of the Ariki Taumako (the third 
chief), prohibited the shouting and beating of houses because of theft. He told me 
privately that although the reason he had given to the crowd was that no one had 
a right to shout while they knew that their kin were hungry and therefore stealing, 
and all this because they were all lazy; his real reason for this tapu was that he 
feared that the excitement might lead to open violence and killing. 

During August, the fono began to be used more and more as a mechanism of 
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social control. Later on, when measures were put into effect, the fono was cited as 
the source of authority. Instead of meeting only four or five times a year, the fono 
was convened every Sunday by the maru. Exhortations were made to the people to 
stop stealing food, and they were told to work harder in their fields. Two things 
emerged: first, the Tikopia recognized the fact of overpopulation and tried to meet 
it by having a law announced in the fono that man and wife should use their com- 
mon mat only once a week. Second, some maru suggested that those who had no 
food should not steal but should sit in their houses and die, and others suggested 
that if people had no food, then there might be a ‘land for them beyond the sea’, 
and they should take to their canoes. While the commoners received these announce- 
ments in glum silence, no one obeyed them, even though everyone realized that the 
temper of those in authority was growing short. These statements in the fono were 
symptomatic of the growing tension on the island. Whereas such things had been 
mentioned in private discussion two months earlier, they were now a public issue. 

It is noteworthy that none of the proposals made at this time provided relief in 
the immediate situation. They were either long-range policies, or they provided no 
constructive solution because no new sanctions or organization were developed to 
put the proposals into effect. It was clear that a serious crisis confronted the Tikopia. 
They had no traditional solutions for dealing with an acute food shortage coupled 
with overpopulation. The prohibition against sexual intercourse would be effective 
in the long term, but it did not contribute much to the immediate problem. I think 
it represented an almost panic-stricken substitution for the controls abolished by 
the Mission. 

No one seriously expected the commoners to sit and die. What was communi- 
cated explicitly here was that the chiefly families would be the last to die. The im- 
plication was that special groups, namely commoners, would have to be sacrificed 
to guarantee the survival of the chiefs and maru. In fact everyone, commoners in- 
cluded, felt that it would be unthinkable for the chiefs to die. Theoretically the 
chiefly families own the land and there is a mystical connection between the well- 
being of the chiefs and the well-being of the land. But in spite of consensus on the 
necessity of preserving the chiefs, the commoners had no intention of sacrificing 
themselves if they could help it. 

The only practical measure that was tried without any lead from the fono was 
the pooling of food by pairs or triads of households. This was customary, but it 
became widely practised at this time, especially in Faea, where the food situation 
was somewhat better than in Ravena. In Ravena pooling was tried, but it failed 
when the shortage became more acute. Each household then fended for itself. Kin 
groups atomized into smaller and smaller units. Formal canons of hospitality with 
respect to food were abandoned. The antagonism between brothers, who tradition- 
ally compete for the family resources, was intensified and quarrels between brothers 
became very frequent. Throughout this period, however, even children did not lose” 
their good manners. No matter how hungry they were, they did not snatch or grab 
food at the evening meal, which was often the only family meal of the day. 

Another attempt at a solution to the immediate situation was made by two maru. 
They asked me privately if Government would send more rice. I said I did not know. 

During August I played the role of observer only, and I did not communicate 
the extent of theft to the Government. Nor did I attempt to influence the Tikopia 
or suggest a course of action. This was a period when I was learning the language 
and the intricacies of the society. I felt that the limitations of my knowledge did not 
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permit me to volunteer information that could not be classified as factual and easily 
verified. This was my escape to scientific reality: when my intellectual and emotional 
uncertainty were too great, I withdrew to the seeming safety of facts and careful 
observation; I did not try to interpret the full significance of what I saw, and I com- 
municated very little to Government or Tikopia. Although I did not realize it at 
the time, I think I was more tense and anxious during this period than at any time 
earlier or later. It was at the end of this period that I had my first attack of malaria. 

In spite of my reticence, I received a message by wireless that the new High 
Commissioner for the Western Pacific was informed through normal channels of 
Tikopia’s hurricane and food shortage, and that he was going to make Tikopia his 
place of entry to the British Solomon Islands so that he could acquaint himself 
personally with the situation as soon as possible. I was appointed temporarily as 
liaison officer to assist the D.C. in receiving His Excellency at Tikopia. Again the 
anthropologist was sanctioned to carry a temporary official role, and I suggested 
to Government and to the Tikopia how the visit might best be conducted. This 
involved not only communicating information to both sides, but also interpreting 
the cultural symbols of each to the other. I explained the status of the High Com- 
missioner to the Tikopia in terms of their own concepts of rank; they spoke of him 
as ‘ariki maurunga’, meaning roughly ‘the highest chief’. They were beginning to 
realize that there were different ranks within Government. The title ‘the Queen’s 
representative’ proved to be untranslatable, however. The Tikopia could only con- 
ceive of it in kinship terms; their interpretation was that he was the Queen’s mother’s 
brother or classificatory brother or that somehow he was of ‘one house’ with the 
Queen. 

I also suggested to the chiefs that they might meet before the D.C.’s arrival to 
agree on what they should say to him. I thought this would save time and confusion 
at the meeting, and would give the Government a summary picture of the island’s 
problems. The reason for this was that the chiefs had complained that canons of 
courtesy and difference of language made it difficult for them to express their minds 
before the D.C. sailed away. The chiefs and their most important maru met and 
drew up a list of proposals for the D.C. at the meeting, which I attended. I stressed 
the point that the D.C. wanted to hear what they had to say as well as to tell them 
his views. I said they should work out proposals on which they could all agree. But 
I did not tell them what I thought they should say to the D.C. 

Similarly I informed the High Commissioner that he should expect a traditional 
exchange of gifts with the chiefs, the proffering of food in accordance with the 
tradition of hospitality to strangers. I informed the D.C. that the shouts and wild 
gestures of greeting for the H.C. should not be interpreted as expressions of 
hostility. 

The D.C. arrived first, on August 24th, and the chiefs made three requests: 
first, they asked that plantation wages should be raised from £2.10.0 to £5.0.0, 
as this would enable them to buy food; secondly, they asked for two dressers to be 
stationed on Tikopia instead of one; and thirdly, they asked for a teacher of English 
and specified that they did not mean pidgin English, because if they spoke English 
they would be able to get better jobs and in addition the chiefs would be able to 
communicate better with Government. 

These highly intelligent requests contrast markedly with their inability to cope 
with the famine. The famine generated a sort of panic. The Tikopia were intelligent 
enough to see that their food resources were hopelessly inadequate in relation to 
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their population. They were very gloomy about the future. Their own solution of 
sending men to the New Hebrides had been blocked. Another shipment of rice 
would help, but it would not be a long-term solution. But their feelings of hopeless- 
ness and panic, combined with traditional forms of courtesy and self-sufficiency, 
made it impossible for them to make a strong request to the D.C. even for tem- 
porary relief. An additional factor was that firm and unifying leadership was lack- 
ing. The situation was ripe for a leader of exceptional talents, and in fact a charis- 
matic leader emerged a little later. 

The D.C., a different one from the previous visitors, rejected the chiefs’ first 
request without explanation. While he was in the middle of discussing the other 
two requests, a huge shoal of mackerel swam into the reef and the starving popula- 
tion lost all interests in politics and went after the fish. The only four remaining 
Tikopia at the meeting-ground, the chiefs, courteously kept their seats, but their 
attention was riveted not on the D.C. but on the fish. 

A day later the H.C. arrived in a driving downpour and while I was busy 
explaining to the Tikopia that he would probably wait till the rain was over before 
coming ashore, he began walking up the bank to the first village in Faea. The 
Tikopia responded immediately and greeted him with a traditional dance. It was 
obvious at once to the H.C. and to the other members of his party that there were 
no coconuts on the trees, a very strange sight in a tropical island. The H.C. visited 
each chief, using me as his interpreter. The conversation was roughly the same with 
each, and the answers to his questions consisted of ‘We are short of food. The people 
are hungry. We apologize for the meagreness of our hospitality.” When the H.C. 
was in the house of the premier chief, the Ariki Kafika, I introduced Pa Fenuatara 
as one of the most respected men on the island, and one who could give accurate 
factual information and a well-considered opinion. Pa Fenuatara told the H.C. that 
the people were very hungry, many would die, and the shortage would not end for 
at least ten more months. In Tikopia terms he was right. Acute famine ended in 
February, but food became plentiful again when the first breadfruit appeared in 
June 1953. He based his estimate on the slow rate at which the crops appeared to 
be growing. I thought he was unduly pessimistic. 

The H.C. and his party, the D.C., and I then retired to my house to discuss the 
situation. The H.C. made a brief review, stating that conditions were indeed critical 
and it was obvious that the Tikopia needed help. He then asked me for my estimate 
of the time of recovery. I told him, on the basis of my conversations with the 
Tikopia, that I thought the acute phase would be over in December. Again I was 
wrong, because the root crops were growing very slowly and not all the coconut 
trees had budded. To have made an accurate prediction in this matter, I would have 
needed a knowledge of agronomy that I did not possess. The information I gave 
was a considered study of native opinion, which in itself was divergent. In future 
I shall be more cautious about making predictions on the basis of social data when ~ 
a knowledge of non-social facts is also required. 

I pointed out to the H.C. that in my opinion relief was necessary for two 
reasons: first, to permit crops in the ground to mature and secondly, to cut down 
the widespread theft, which might lead to disorder. The H.C. asked what had hap- 
pened in previous hurricanes. I gave him the answer that the Ariki Kafika had given 
me. He was the oldest man on the island and had experienced two previous hurri- 
canes of greater severity. ‘But,’ he explained, ‘at that time there were not as many 
mouths to feed; and because there were fewer people, ground could lie fallow, and 
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taro could therefore grow to a bigger size; after a hurricane people were hungry 
only for a short time and no one died.’ I explained to the H.C. that in the space of 
one generation the population of Tikopia had grown by approximately 450 accord- 
ing to Firth’s census, because of the removal of population controls, which the 
Tikopia had recently abandoned on the insistence of the Mission. The H.C. asked 
me about possible violence, and why the Tikopia houses were so well armed with 
clubs, spears, bows, and arrows if they had not had a war for several generations. 
I replied briefly that clubs and spears were quite often ancestral symbols and that ; 
the bows and arrows were used to shoot fish. Regarding violence, I said that respon- 
sible maru were making every effort to prevent excitement of the population and 
that they also discouraged ideas of forau (suicide voyage). I had to point out, how- 
ever, that there were symptoms of growing tension. 
After some discussion with his staff, the H.C. decided that relief supplies should 
_ be sent to Tikopia but cautioned me that this was not a promise since he did not 
know what the resources of the Protectorate were or whether rice was available. 
If the rice were sent, he made the proviso that I must distribute it; without saying 
so directly I had unintentionally implied that the Tikopia again might not be abie 
to make a distribution in an orderly fashion, for in another context I had explained 
that Tikopia society, as a result of the crisis, was atomizing into smaller and smaller 
kin groups, and that food exchange as a basis of mutual self-help was diminishing 
rapidly. 
| P Throughout this encounter I helped the Tikopia to give their views by acting as 
2 | their interpreter linguistically. But I also described the facts as I saw them, gave 
| my personal interpretations, and made predictions. I felt very strongly that rice 
should be sent: but it was the H.C.’s responsibility, not mine, to make this decision. 
Only he had access to accurate knowledge of the resources of the Protectorate, and 
only he had sanction and authority to make such a decision. I therefore felt I should 
not ask him directly to send rice. 
Later on, after a message had come by wireless that the rice was on its way, 
| I called a meeting of chiefs, maru, and elders to discuss distribution, even though 
I had received clear sanction from Government to distribute it myself. It was my 
policy that the Tikopia should be as self-reliant as possible, but in addition, if I 
had to distribute the rice, I wished to have the sanction of the Tikopia as well as 
| Government. Receiving full sanction and support by offering to abdicate responsi- 
| 
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bility is a well-known political manceuvre in Tikopia. Pa Raroifi, a man who lived 

in Faea but was a ritual elder of Kafika clan, told me how it should be done. He 
explained that if I called a meeting of chiefs and maru and tried to give the job of 
distribution back to them, they would insist that I should do it, and would state 

the reasons publicly. At the meeting Pa Raroifi served as a one-man claque, giving 

loud assents when an argument was made in the right direction and shouting ‘James 

is the man’, or ‘The rice is in James’s hand.’ As he had predicted, the chiefs and 

maru insisted that times were so desperate that only I could distribute the rice. I ; 
had food of my own so that I was known to be disinterested, and my status was : 
so high that people would accept what I gave them. Eventually I accepted their : 
views after getting their formal and public sanction. 

After the meeting broke up that evening the Ariki Tafua and his maru and the 
elders from Faea, including Pa Raroifi, returned to the other side of the island. 7 
News of the meeting spread quickly in Ravena where the meeting had been held. 
An hour later I received an urgent message from Pa Raroifi that I must hurry to 
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Faea as the place was in an uproar and I was involved. When I got to Faea I found 
torches burning everywhere. Men were standing in front of their houses, their heads 
bound by string, which indicates readiness for violent action, brandishing clubs and 
spears and whooping ‘Jefu !’ The women were inside the houses wailing. Pa Raroifi 
hurried me to the nearest commoner, who asked me point-blank, ‘James, is it true 
that you, the chiefs, and the maru have decided to send us out to sea?’ I told him 
it was not true, that the chiefs, the maru, and I had discussed how to distribute the 
food that was to arrive soon. Pa Raroifi then suggested that I walk the entire length 
of Faea as a reassurance. Further on we met a group of armed Tafua maru, who 
explained that they had tried to tell everyone the truth but no one would believe 
them, so they had had to arm to defend their chief. I was joined for part of the way 
by the Ariki Tafua. We walked hand in hand, answering people’s questions. 

My reaction to all this was one of anger and annoyance, not fright, as it might 
well have been. I think this indicated that somehow I sensed that this uproar was 
not as serious as it seemed. I asked the origin of the rumour and was told it was a 
spirit medium. As I insisted on confronting him, the Ariki Tafua returned to his 
house. He knew I was angry and would make a scene, and since he had to remain 
peaceful and calm to everyone alike in order to reassure them, he could not afford 
to be associated with my anger. At the furthest end of Faea I found the medium. 
He had been possessed by a spirit and had informed the people assembled in the 
house of the plot of James, chiefs, and maru. When I entered the house I cursed 
him roundly. He reproached me, saying I should not talk that way to him. He said 
he did not know what the spirit had said. He had been told by the people after the 
spirit had left. If I waited, maybe the spirit would return and I could have it out 
with him. I said the chiefs and maru and Government were not going to drive the 
commoners out and that I was tired and was going home to bed. I did not want to 
cope with fresh accusations from a spirit. 

But the spirit had spoken the fears of all of Faea through this medium. This. 
incident demonstrated again that the Tikopia could become hysterical up to the 
point of violence without quite reaching it. It was evident that the commoners’ 
anxiety about the chiefs and maru had reached a new pitch. But the suspicion now 
included Government and me as well. Through the medium, the commoners had 
forced a dramatic reassurance from me that I was not engaged in a plot to send 
them to sea, that I would support them as well as the chiefs. Perhaps I made a mis- 
take by sending messages asking chiefs and maru and elders to the meeting without 
informing them fully of what was to be discussed. I did this because I wished to 
prevent wild rumours! 

Seventeen tons of rice arrived in the first week of October and it was unloaded 
through the cooperation of the entire population. In distributing the rice I followed 
the policy laid down earlier by Firth, that of giving the rice all at once and not in 
daily doles, so that people would leave their crops alone. The seventeen tons of rice 
served the population’s needs for one month and crops in the gardens and orchards 
matured very quickly. 

Despite the rice, deaths continued at the rate of three a week and, even more 
serious, theft continued almost unabated. People were conserving their rice and 
living partly on what they stole at night. The anxiety to have a margin and to be 
prepared for the future was the motivation for this unseemly behaviour in a time 
of temporary plenty. It was apparent to all that the rice was a temporary expedient 
and that after it was finished there would still be a shortage of food. Theft was now 
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considered a major crime, no matter whose orchard was stolen from. Taking a 
man’s food was now felt to be tantamount to taking the man’s life. The dignity of 
the chiefs was also hurt, in that the repeated and public injunctions against theft 
made by the maru, the chiefs’ brothers, were flagrantly disobeyed. Unrest continued. 

With the rice, Robinson Vaka, the carpenter at Honiara, and John Fararava, 
a Tikopia dresser in the Honiara hospital, returned to the island. Their announced 
purposes were first, ‘to put the island in order’, and second, through an evangelical 
campaign to convert the remaining pagans to Christianity. Their unannounced 
purpose, revealed later, was to establish themselves as headmen of Faea and Ravena 
respectively. Tension was increased through the religious conflict, chiefs saw the 
two returned sophisticates as a challenge to their authority, and because of Robin- 
son’s and Fararava’s status, ability, and skill in handling crowds, the Tikopia 
flocked to their fono. 

One of their ideas was to meet the problem of theft with their conception of 
European justice, namely public execution. Two thieves who had been caught in 
the act were rapidly and excitedly sentenced to death. But immediately before their 
execution I intervened. I lost my temper and broke up the meeting. Robinson, 
Fararava, and three other maru who were conducting the meeting retired in con- 
fusion. I took the two prisoners to my house. 

I sat in my house sadly reflecting that my role as an observer had come to an 
end. It had taken a long time, but at last I realized that this could not be an ordinary 
field trip. I was no longer just advising and interpreting. I had taken the situation 
into my own hands. (My actions were later communicated to Government and I was 
given retrospective sanction for the course of action I had followed.) I had a fleeting 
fantasy of retiring to the role of observer completely and letting the Tikopia solve 
the problem by killing each other off. Later on one of the D.C.s said that he too 
had had a fantasy of shutting Tikopia up for eighty years and letting them sort it 
out for themselves. It was obvious at last that, like civilized peoples in similar situa- 
tions, Polynesians too could turn into savages. If Government and anthropologists 
had not been on the spot, I feel sure that the population would have been reduced 
by bloodshed and forau as well as by death from starvation. In the long run, this 
would have been a solution, but our moral values were so strong on this point that 
neither Government nor I could seriously consider abandoning the Tikopia in their 
immediate crisis and, in any case, once the flag had been shown on the island such 
a course of action could not be adopted. The situation was ironic because our efforts 
to help might be creating the conditions for the crisis to happen again in the future; 
but on this issue we accepted without question our moral compulsion to preserve 
life in the present. 

The immediate situation and the succession of crises had been so overwhelming 
that I had not even thought of the obvious long-term solution, migration, as a prac- 
tical possibility. It was not until several days after the crisis in the fono that it 
really occurred to me. 

I saw that there were two rather conflicting tasks in front of me: to recover my 
former position as far as was possible, and to devise some policy or measure to 


* prevent bloodshed while awaiting the arrival of Government to take the situation 


in hand. I decided that I had to remain in command, but that I would let the Tikopia 
deal with the situation themselves as much as possible. It was by now obvious that 
they needed some sort of emotional outlet in the form of punishment of thieves; 
I would set limits to violence and punishment, but I would not intervene again 
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directly if I could avoid it. In fact I only had to give direct orders once more, and 
on that occasion I made it clear that I was interpreting the policy of Government. 

I turned the two prisoners over to Pa Darumea, the premier maru of the village 
I lived in, and informed him that in the eyes of Government he was responsible for 
their lives. He told me not to worry about them, they were in his care. He immedi- 
ately took them to two stakes which had been set up as punishment for thieves, 
tied them up, sent word to all villagers that the ground was tapu, and that anyone 
who approached these prisoners would have to approach him first. Pa Darumea 
brought them food, and they were released from the stake a week later. Since the 
people’s anger at thieves needed an outlet and the maru felt strongly that some 
deterrent was necessary, I permitted the stake to become an institution, with the 
proviso that no one should die at it. The area surrounding the stake was declared 
tapu by the maru and it could only be approached by Robinson or Pa Darumea. 
In some cases the deterrent quality of the stake could not compete with the pangs 
of hunger, and there were many people who found themselves at the stake re- 
peatedly. Nevertheless, the prisoners were subjected to dreadful derision by the 
community. They were stigmatized ‘forever’ as thieves. They suffered terrible shame. 
All this gave the stake an enormously destructive psychological effect. It satis- 
fied the desire for revenge against thieves. It gave those who were not caught 
a target for their hostility and a scapegoat for their own guilt at having stolen 
themselves. 

The day after the ‘evil fono’ as the Tikopia called it, I had a meeting with Robin- 
son, other maru, and Henry Oti, the Melanesian dresser. It may seem odd that I 
did not consult the chiefs, but the immediate problem was the fono, which is tradi- 
tionally conducted in Ravena by the maru (see Firth, 7). Moreover, it was by this 
time becoming clear to me that whereas it was primarily the chiefs who dealt with 
external threats it was primarily the maru who dealt with internal crises. The chiefs 
directed measures for ensuring the safety of the people during the hurricane. Every- 
one took it for granted that it should be the chiefs who met and discussed important 
issues with visiting government officials. The points raised with Government at 
these meetings were discussed beforehand by chiefs and principal maru. Some maru 
might be present at meetings with Government, but they did not speak. But in the 
internal crisis, it was the maru who devised measures to cope with theft and threats 
of violence, and it was the maru who organized sanctions for their rulings and 
implemented them. 

After much discussion at this meeting, we came to the inevitable answer: there 

“was not enough food and there were too many people. That was why people were 
stealing, and because of the stealing, people were angry. The only solution they 
could offer was that I should ask Government to remove the thieves from the 
island. Their feeling seemed to be that once the thieves had gone, all the badness 
would go with them. Henry Oti said that there was a small island off Santa Cruz, 
his homeland, which was empty and fertile, and why could the thieves not be sent 
there. It was then that I conceived the idea of migration for the Tikopia and sug- 
gested to them that a new home might be found for them overseas. The enthusiastic 
reaction to this suggestion convinced me that this was the only policy. Their enthu- 
siasm should not have surprised me, but I had forgotten that this was what in effect 
they had asked for several months previously in connection with the New Hebrides 
scheme. I sent word that I had an announcement to make to the population at the 
fono on the following Sunday. This gave me time to work out in my mind concrete - 
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details of a migration plan, and to have private discussions with the chiefs and 
secure their agreement. 

At the fono I made two points. First I said that the policy of Government was 
that men should live and not die, that was why it had sent the rice. While I remained 
on the island, no man would die through killing. Secondly, there was only one 
solution to the island’s troubles and that was migration to a new fertile land. I 
knew of such a place and I was prepared to ask the Government to consider the 
matter. If I did this, would a number of families be willing to go? The cries of assent 
encouraged me to communicate this plan to the Government. At the beginning of 
my lengthy message my wireless broke down, and the message was not sent un il 
three weeks later when the Southern Cross visited the island on behalf of the 
Government, who were worried by my silence. 

In November, as a result of my communication with Government via the 
Southern Cross, Government sent Mr. Davidson, a D.C., to investigate conditions 
and to put concrete proposals before the Tikopia. On his arrival he and I held dis- 
cussions and I outlined my analysis and suggestions to him. I said that the over- 
riding question was one of public order. The current unrest was partly due to the 
confusion of authority created by the fact that five agencies were operating at once. 
First, there were the pagan Tikopia chiefs and their maru, who were showing no 
results in the control of theft. Secondly, there was the Mission, seeking to assert 
and exert political pressure through its evangelical movement and its interference 
at the present time with the custom of inaki (Firth, 6). This is essentially a religious 
custom involving the re-carpeting of ancestral temples of a clan. Each household 
of the clan must bring a tapakau (coconut-frond mat) to its chief’s rite of re-carpet- 
ing. Thirdly, there were the two men, Robinson and Fararava, claiming superior 
knowledge gained from Europeans and demanding more rigorous action in the 
establishment of order. Fourthly, there was the power of the Government, standing 
for law and order, but, except for the occasions when its representatives were 
actually present, never explicitly stating if it were speaking through the chiefs, the 
Mission, or sophisticated men returning from abroad. Fifthly, there was the anthro- 
pologist, normally making every attempt to use the traditional structure of chiefs 
and maru to put into effect his own and Government’s policy of maintaining order 
and avoiding bloodshed, but unexpectedly and suddenly assuming a temporary 
leadership role of direct command. I suggested that Government should clarify its 
position by defining its relationship to these various agencies and to the people of 
Tikopia. 

In the series of meetings that followed, the D.C. made it clear that Government 
‘spoke to the chiefs, the chiefs spoke to the people, and that was the fono of Govern- 
ment’. Furthermore, he cautioned the chiefs that they should accept no word as 
coming from Government if it were spoken by returned labour or even by Tikopia 
employed as government workers. The fono of Government could only be given 
by the D.C. or by a visiting government official. This basic formulation was an 
expression of government policy throughout a wide territory, but I told the D.C. 
how to phrase it in terms comprehensible to the Tikopia. To the question, did the 
Mission represent Government, the D.C. said no, only the Government could give 
the fono. He was then asked if he were a pagan. He replied no, he was a Christian 
and went to church on Sunday and listened to the words of the priest. This was 
seized upon by the Christians who told him that the Church then really gave the 
fono to Government. The D.C. was then forced to make a common Christian 
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admission, ‘But I listen to the priest only on Sundays!’ We quickly left that topic, 
and I am afraid that the relationship of European Church to European Government 
is still unclarified. But the Tikopia did grasp the idea that the Melanesian priest 
on Tikopia did not represent Government, and that the Mission could not interpret 
Government’s policy. 

Returning to the subject of the inaki: after the D.C. listened to complaints by 
the pagan chiefs in private interviews, I explained to him that the pagans were 
putting forth the concept of inaki in two meanings, first: the religious and secondly 
as a token of political allegiance to the chief. I offered the opinion that the Mission 
in its missionary activity was entirely within its rights to attack a fundamental 
pagan custom, since its sole object on the island was the conversion of the popula- 
tion. I suppose it was inevitable, and perhaps I knew it would be so, that with the 
background of political disturbance in other parts of the Solomons the Government 
chose to take a serious view of interference by the Mission in a process of allegiance 
to established authority, especially so in the case of a primitive people beginning 
their first extensive contact with Europeans. My explanations of the inaki and the 
excitement and conflict generated by the evangelism influenced the D.C. to make a 
decision to take steps against the Mission. Again, I did not advise him directly to 
do this, but there was no doubt where my sympathies lay, and that my solution 
was implied in my interpretations. 

Many other topics were discussed during Mr. Davidson’s visit, but I include 
here only one, which illustrates a prediction in which, for a change, I was right. 
The problem of migration was discussed in detail both as to personnel and place. 
Agreement and willingness on the part of the Tikopia were expressed. Before the 
D.C. left, I emphasized strongly that from my knowledge of the temper of the 
Tikopia, the Government would have to work quickly to put into effect a plan of 
migration because, if the food situation improved even slightly, they would lose 
interest in leaving their homes. Unfortunately, the mechanics and finance of pre- 
paring a scheme involving the migration and establishment of 500 people is too 
complex to be accomplished quickly. I advanced the view that interest in migration 
would start to diminish after April 1953, when the food shortage would be alleviated 
somewhat; in July 1953 I attended my last meeting between the D.C. and the chiefs, 
and the Tikopia had lost all interest in the scheme. 

The D.C. did not make a formal public definition of my relation to Government, 
about which I had been wondering, but I realized now that there was a tacit under- 
standing both by Tikopia and by Government that I was interpreting each to the 
other not only linguistically but also politically and socially. My role was slowly 
being clarified for me. I was observer, communicator of bare facts, interpreter of 
facts, and occasionally I was temporary executive officer sanctioned by Govern- 
ment. But I was not a policy-maker for either side. I was helping them to make 
decisions and to clarify their relationship to each other. This was an operational 
research role, although I did not know the name at the time. The role was much 
easier to carry out when a government official was actually present on the island. 
When I was alone with the Tikopia, I could keep to the role as long as the crisis 
was not overwhelming. When the crisis was acute, I took it upon myself to interpret 
Government policy as I saw fit. At the ‘evil fono’ I had gone even further, acting 
spontaneously on my own initiative. This act was retrospectively sanctioned by 
Government, but it would be stretching the term ‘interpretation’ to its utmost limit 
to say that I was only interpreting Government policy to the Tikopia at this time. 
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Mr. Davidson’s parting remark, given with a smile, was, ‘At last I see a point 
to an anitthropologist—it would be nice to have one of you on every island.’ Appar- 
ently I had been of assistance to him not only in explaining and interpreting the 
immediate events but also in pointing out that the important conflicts such as that - 
concerning the inaki were not necessarily the obvious ones. 

After the ‘evil fono’ I did not seek to limit the activities of any individual maru, 
even though I felt Robinson and Fararava to be dangerous to the situation. My 
reasoning in this case was correct. As Fararava withdrew gradually from public 
politics, Robinson’s activities became more constructive, and other maru assumed 
equal and traditionally legitimate responsibility in public affairs. Fararava, inept 
in his public and personal relationships, antagonized all the chiefs and several maru 
as well as me. He realized his decline. At the visit of the D.C., Mr. Davidson, in 
November, he had asked to return to Honiara, thus forestalling our requesting that 
he should be removed. Robinson, through his energy, skill, and sharp political 
acumen, rapidly emerged as leader of the fono in Ravena. He resorted to ingenious 
political manceuvres to smash opposition and consolidate his position. He culti- 
vated the sympathy of the chiefs. He made it clear that he was not starting a revolu- 
tion. ‘The chiefs sit on my head,’ he said, ‘just as they did with my grandfather.’ 
Thus he appealed to the Tikopia concept of the strong maru, and he emphasized 
his kinship claim to this status. He established himself as my bond friend and con- 
sulted me on important decisions and political moves. He made a series of suicide 
threats and one actual attempt in order to get people to insist that he was right in 
his actions. In the course of his furious career he devised a constructive policy for the 
protection of crops and the recovery of the island. He developed an almost martial 
law for the prevention of theft. He was indefatigable in his pursuit and punishment 
of thieves. Most important, he finally secured the support of everyone in Ravena, 
and eight months later his policy was shown to be successful. He had charisma. 

During a period of several months following the ‘evil fono’, there were five 
suicide voyages, all unsuccessful. Three canoe-loads of people were retrieved at the 
edge of the reef. The two others were given up for lost at sea, but they returned 
after an absence of two days. Each of the attempted suicides had a different specific 
reason, but common to all was the feeling of rejection by the community. In some 
cases I was able to trace how the suicides were instigated by individuals. I think 
these attempted suicides indicated not only that the Tikopia were rattled but also 
that they were conducting dress rehearsals for the real thing, that is, for the expul- 
sion of large groups. These attempts at suicide may also be interpreted as a demon- 
stration that, despite Government and the frustrating European on the island, the 
society could still prove its power of life and death over its members. It was reassur- 
ing perhaps that it could still send people out to sea and then retrieve them, despite 
heavy European sanctions against such events. 

In retrospect, it is apparent that by this time I had become enormously powerful 
in Tikopia eyes. I had the sanction and therefore the prestige of Government behind 
me. When I said there should be no violence, violence stopped. With my wireless 
I could summon longed-for ships, a wonderful occasion on Tikopia even when there 
was no famine. I could talk to Government and an unbelievable quantity of food 
would arrive. I suggested emigration to Government and it listened, whereas it had 
turned down a similar suggestion to move men off the island a few months earlier. 
The wealth of food and tobacco in our house was prodigious and there was no end 
to its source overseas. 
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Looking back, I also think the Tikopia felt such a man was wonderful to have on 
the island, if only he could be controlled. But at the same time, I think they resented 
me and my power and especially their own dependence on my goodwill. But none 
of this resentment against me was openly shown until April 1953. Firth and I were 
idealized in typical Tikopia fashion, and when an attack came, it was made in- 
directly, not to my face. No direct physical attack on us would have been possible, 
however resentful people felt, for fear of reprisal by Government. But in addition, 
any direct attack on people who were felt to have done so much good for the island 
would have aroused intolerable feelings of guilt. The Tikopia aim seemed to be to 
keep the good aspects of powerful Europeans but to keep them under control, just 
as in their society they constantly balanced the power of the chiefs and the excep- 
tional leaders. 

There were many attempts to get me to stay on the island, but in a more con- 
trollable form. There were repeated discussions about Firth, how he had left in 
1929, not promising to come back, how the Mission put out a rumour that he was 
dead, which was later disproved by the captain of the Southern Cross, how they 
had waited so long for his return, how deep their disappointment was that when 
he did come he left so soon. And now I, having come to Tikopia during a very bad 
time, would never return. I too said I could not promise to return. 

Two maru approached me separately and suggested that I should marry and 
make Tikopia my home. I could always visit my parents in Canada, but then I 
would have to return to my family on Tikopia. I pointed out that I had no land 
on Tikopia. But this had already been arranged. Equipping me with real kin and 
a vested interest in the island would make me stay, but even more important, it 
would bring me under control. With a network of kin I could not act as a free agent. 

During one of my attacks of malaria I complained that people were singing 
during the night. I was assured that because of my illness extra care had been taken 
that no dancing should take place near my house. Iwas told that what I had heard 
were the gods who had come to sing to me. I was not sure whether the implication 
was that they had come to keep me company or to convey me to their heaven. After 
that encounter with the celestial choir I was determined to recover quickly. Perhaps 
it can be inferred from this that my death, if peaceful and natural, would have been 
a convenient way of getting rid of a disturbing presence on the island while at the 
same time retaining not only the good benefits of European power but also their 
own positive feelings towards me. If I remained on the island in the form of a spirit, 
I could scarcely reject them by leaving voluntarily to go to my home abroad, and I 
would always be available to them through the spirit medium. 

Similar desires to keep the good aspects of a powerful but disturbing European 
were demonstrated again after both Firth and I had left the island. In 1955 similar 
proposals with different but equally unrealistic promises were made to Mr. de 
Burgh Thomas, the manager of the Levers’ plantation, whom the Tikopia wished 
to keep on the island. He enjoyed a hectic but affectionate relationship with them. 
He helped them not only in their adaptation to conditions abroad but also with 
their food problems at home. 

After November the situation steadily improved, and by the end of February 
1953 there was a small surplus of bananas all over the island. The D.C. was on his 
way down with final plans for migration. 

On March 2nd another hurricane struck the island. 

Fifty per cent of the crops were damaged. Two hurricanes in one year were too 
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much for the Tikopia. Apathy reigned. But the reinforced power of chiefs and maru 
helped considerably in driving the people out to the fields to clear the debris and 
plant again. I reported the facts to the D.C. by wireless. At that time he was riding 


out the hurricane in a bay of the island of Vanikoro, 130 miles due west of Tikopia. - 


From our discussions over the wireless he decided that he should bring two tons 
of rice immediately for the succour of forty families who had not fully recovered 
from the last hurricane. I asked him to leave the assessment of the total situation 
until he had arrived so that he could make his own judgment and communicate 
his recommendation to the High Commissioner. This was duly done and relief was 
recommended. The H.C. acted with amazing speed. In four days the decision was 
made, finance and the loading of supplies in Fiji and the New Hebrides were 
effected, and the shipment was on its way to Tikopia. 

In a conversation at Honiara, Dobbs expressed the view that this was an ex- 
ample of the operational research role properly carried out. I had presented the 
facts, but even when the D.C. asked me directly if relief were necessary, I said that 
he himself should make that policy decision. By this time I had a better grasp of 
the role I should play, for when the H.C. arrived with the relief supplies, I continued 
to interpret to both sides linguistically and socially, without attempting to influence 
decisions of policy. Of course, this detachment and objectivity are more easily 
maintained when the situation is not too desperate. It seemed clear that the island 
would recover quickly from the second hurricane. It was also easier to carry 
out the operational research role while a D.C. was on the island, for I was then 
easily differentiated from Government. When Government left, the Tikopia de- 
differentiated Government and me; I became either a symbol or a representative of 
Government. There was no escape from this process of identification. 

One of the commonly accepted canons of anthropological field work and of 
operational research is that the research worker should not let himself become 
identified with any one of the several groups or factions he is studying. But I found 
it extremely difficult not to identify myself with the pagans, and in the end it was 
clear to all where my sympathies lay. In part this happenéd because the split be- 
tween the Mission and the pagan chiefs was so profound. Their antagonism was 
aggravated by the famine and the political crisis, which I felt the chiefs could solve 
more constructively than the Mission. And in part it was the result of my ethno- 
graphic interests and my own prejudice against evangelical Christianity and 
fanaticism. 

Until April 1953 I maintained formally amicable relations with the Mission and 
the Christian chief, the Ariki Tafua, although I was living in Ravena, the pagan 
side of the island.6 I chose to live there because one of the principal concerns of 
my field work was the detailed observation and study of the six-week pagan cycle, 
the Work of the Gods. Not unnaturally I established close relationships with more 
people on the pagan side of the island than on the Christian side. In the eyes of 
the Mission, I had been ‘captured’ by the pagans, and worse still, the reinforcement 
of the traditional power structure by Government was attributed, with some justice, 
to me. They made their first move against me through the Christian chief who, by 
roundabout means and third parties, managed to get the message to me that he 
had been insulted by the fact that he had received only one bag of rice, which he 


6. For a full analysis of the relation of Faea-Ravena factionalism to Christian conversion, see 
Raymond Firth (3). ; 
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considered meagre. Rice had become prestige food by this time, and the Ariki Tafua 
expected to get two bags rather than the one bag that was given to commoners. It 
was said that as a grand gesture he had given all his rice away to others. Through 
third parties and roundabout means I made inquiries and found that he had given 
out one quarter of his bag to a near relative. Standing fast on the European moral 
standard of fair distribution according to need in relief work, I did not send a 
second bag and, in a priggish and high-handed way, I did not attempt to placate 
him or explain why he could not have more. I thus made a bad mistake. I alienated 
the Ariki Tafua and my relationship with him became cool. By this time I felt irri- 
tated over spending so much of my time in local politics. At the time I did not fully 
realize how much I was learning about the workings of the society by taking an 
active part in it. I felt I had specific research tasks, such as the study of pagan ritual 
(see Firth, 6) and land tenure, for which I was answerable to Firth and the Aus- 
tralian National University. I had not set out to do operational research, nor did 
I feel free to pursue this task alone. I did not feel obliged to spend time with the 
Ariki Tafua or the Mission, whether I liked them or not. 

When the Bishop came to Tikopia in April, the Mission gave him a letter in 
utmost secrecy. This letter contained a number of accusations against me, which 
fortunately were unfounded. Pa Fenuatara managed to squeeze the story out gradu- 
ally from the Ariki Tafua. It appeared that the letter bore the ‘signatures’ of the 
pagan, non-literate chiefs. Pa Fenuatara reported all this to me and asked me what 
I was going to do. I replied ‘Nothing.’ The pagan chiefs and the majority of the 
Tikopia were outraged at the behaviour of the Ariki Tafua and the Mission, and 
a delegation of the chiefs insisted that I should send a message to the Government 
that they had composed. They offered this duplicity of the Christian chief and the 
Mission as final proof of the necessity for an English teacher, as they were at the 
mercy of the very limited few who could communicate in English or pidgin English 
with Government. They said that neither the Mission nor the Ariki Tafua repre- 
sented their views, and that the letter had been sent without their knowledge. They 
said they were angry that a guest on Tikopia should be insulted in this manner, and 
that such behaviour was not the habit of the Tikopia, but was that of a foreigner 
residing on the island, the Mission priest, whom they wished to have removed. 
They said that they themselves now had the Ariki Tafua under control, and asked 
Government to deal with the priest. I sent this message and action was taken by 
Government to quiet the activities of the Mission. 

This incident illustrates the hazards of identification with one faction or of being 
‘captured’ by a group. Factionalism in small communities, primitive or European, 
is the signal to the anthropologist that he runs the risk, which may be practically 
impossible to avoid, of being caught up in the internal disputes of the community. 
It may be possible, without unfortunate consequences, to maintain private and 
sympathetic relationships with the other faction. But trouble will follow if these 
confidential relationships are especially concerned with the elements of discord that 
separate the factions. In a small community, whether a native village or Govern- 
ment establishment, one’s preferences and special relationships cannot be con- 
cealed, especially if one must live directly in the community. Whether it knew it for 
a fact or not, the Mission quite correctly guessed that I was instrumental with 
Government in changing the power structure in Tikopia. It concluded that I had 
weakened its position, and I feel that, in view of its evangelical objectives, it quite 
rightly attacked me. 
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It is perhaps significant that this attack came when the worst of the crisis was 
over. People could not afford to attack me earlier because they were too dependent 
on my wireless and goodwill. I think also that my capture by the pagan faction gave 
the Tikopia a convenient way to express their mixed emotions towards me. To Faea_ 
I had become totally bad. In Ravena I was idealized. 

This incident of the letter also illustrates the point that the Tikopia had at last 
worked out a relationship with Government and were acting on their own initiative. 
They had had a bewildering succession of ‘Governments’ in one year—one High 
Commissioner, four different District Commissioners, and various government 
specialists. In their view ‘Government’ still remained something that walked on two 
legs and visited on a ship. But the chiefs and maru realized that Government was an 
effective agency; it had recognized, sanctioned, and reinforced their traditional 
authority, and they were now making attempts to communicate with Government 
on their own initiative. 

During the remainder of my stay there were other indications that the Tikopia 
were better able to communicate with Europeans for themselves and more able to 
make their own decisions of policy about them. In May the Lever Brothers’ planta- 
tion manager visited Tikopia on the company’s recruiting ship. The manager com- 
plained to me that the last two batches of Tikopia labour were by far the worst he 
had encountered on the many Lever plantations in Africa and Malaya. He was 
afraid that Lever Brothers would have to pass Tikopia by in the future in their 
labour recruitment. This of course would have been a serious economic blow to 
Tikopia. I explained to him that usually the eldest unmarried sons went abroad 
first, and these he had working for him. In addition, before a Tikopia man went 
abroad he required the assent and ‘blessing’ of his chief. It had come to my attention 
that many men had been held back by their families and chiefs because they were 
good agriculturalists or fishermen, that is, skilful and hard workers. I suggested 
that he ask the chiefs to make a selection for him, using a Tikopia whom the 
manager had in his employ as foreman as the recruiter. The same Tikopia was used 
as interpreter at the meeting with the chiefs at which the manager made his com- 
plaint, his threat, his offer, and asked for 65 men. He sailed away sourly with - 
only 37. 

‘Six weeks later I received a wireless message from the managing director, this 
time informing me that he was on his way to Tikopia and asking the chiefs to recruit 
another ‘65’ men like the last batch. During his visit he explained to me that, despite 
linguistic difficulties and ignorance of European ways, in six weeks the 37 men were 
earning bonuses and had outstripped the Malaita men, who were considered the 
best labour. At the meeting with chiefs there was discussion of numbers for recruit- 
ment, frequency of recruitment, bonuses, working conditions, migration to Lever 
Brothers’ plantation, and so forth, all in pidgin English with a Tikopia acting as 
interpreter. My only job on both these occasions was to explain to both sides the 
role, relations and objectives of those in charge, and to explain the reasons for cer- 
tain kinds of behaviour. The Tikopia and Lever Brothers discussed all issues with- 
out asking me to be their private advocate. The Tikopia had finally understood that 
Europeans visited with a purpose, wished to hear the views of the chiefs and to come 
to an agreement on issues. The Tikopia now spoke up for themselves. . 

My task as an operational research worker, although far from complete, had 
reached the beginning of its end. 

I did not go to Tikopia with the intention of doing operational research. I did 
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not carry it out consistently while I was there and I was not fully aware of its impli- 
cations until after I had left. In Part II of this paper I shall discuss what seem to me 
to be the principles of operational research in the light of my experience. The struc- 
ture and organization of Tikopia have already been discussed and analysed in detail 
by Firth. My attempt will be to show that carrying out operational research and 
becoming involved in the social processes one is studying can be helpful not only 
in dealing with practical problems but also in producing data of importance to the 
problems of anthropological theory. 
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The Effects of Varied Clarity of Group Goal 
and Group Path upon the Individual 


and his Relation to his Group' 
BERTRAM H. RAVEN AND JAN RIETSEMA 


MANY psychological theories begin with a consideration of the individual in relation 
to some goal, the drive that makes that goal attractive for him, and the path he must 
follow in order to attain it. It is therefore surprising that there has not been more 
systematic investigation of what happens when the goal is unclear for the individual 
or when the path is unstructured. Lewin (11, p. 255) pointed out the importance of 
clarity of the goal and the path for the security of the individual. When he is placed 
in ‘unstructured surroundings’, the person is uncertain and threatened since he can- 
not be sure that a given action will lead him toward a desired goal. He does not 
know whether the ‘neighboring regions are dangerous or friendly’. 

Lewin, Lippitt, and White (13) incorporate ‘clarity of goal and path’ into their 
operational distinctions between democratic and autocratic leaders. The democratic 
leader was instructed to give his followers a general perspective of the entire task 
during a preliminary discussion period. The general steps toward the goal were out- 
lined and alternative procedures suggested. The autocratic leader dictated the steps 
to his followers one at a time, so that future steps toward the goal were to a large 
degree uncertain. Though the democratic groups proved more productive and 
better adjusted to the situation, it would not be possible to assess the extent to which 
this was due to the manipulation of clarity rather than to the many other differences 
between the leaders. 

Cohen (5) presents one of the few studies that centers specifically on this prob- 
lem. The subjects in his experiment were telephone operators who were being 
evaluated by a supervisor. The goal of the subject was thus clear—to get a good 
evaluation. However, the paths toward that goal were not always clear. In some 
conditions, each problem presented was difficult and did not suggest a clear solu- 
tion. In other conditions, the solutions were relatively unambiguous. For some sub- 
jects, the supervisor would offer a single clue that would help her throughout the 
test session; for other subjects the clues were altered several times, without any 
apparent consistency. By varying consistency and ambiguity, Cohen created differ- 
ing degrees of clarity of path for the individual in pursuit of his goal. He found that 
subjects whose cues were inconsistent and solutions ambiguous had greater diffi- 
culty adjusting to the situation than did those subjects who had a clear path toward 


1. This research was conducted at the Sociologisch Research Centrum and the University at 
Nijmegen, Netherlands, where the first author was a Fulbright Research Scholar. It was supported 
by funds from the University and from the United States Educational Foundation in the Nether- 
lands. For their assistance at various stages of this research, we are deeply indebted to Professor 
and Mrs. A. Oldendorff, Miss Meta Smit, and Messrs. G. Burm, T. Brand, J. Klopper, A. Gim- 
brére, J. v. d. Heijden, J. Vioed, 
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their goal. The ‘unclear’ subjects were less secure, had lower self-evaluations, were 
less motivated, and worked less efficiently.? 

When an individual is in interactive relationship with others, he may be affected 
by the goals of this group. In such case, the investigator cannot get a clear concep- 
tion of his life space without an understanding of the group space. Just as the indi- 
vidual’s goals and the paths toward these goals may be unclear, the group space 
may be similarly unstructured. The members of the group may not know toward 
which goal they are working, nor the proper procedure for reaching these goals. ~ 
The unclarity of the group situation is then reflected in the life space of the indi- 
vidual. However, consistent with a psychological approach, it is not the ‘objective 
group’ situation that is important, but the group space as it exists for the individual. 
Thus the group situation may be unclear for the individual member because the 
group itself is unclear as to its goals and paths; it may also be unclear for him 
because he is not aware of what the goals of the group are, nor of the paths toward 
this goal, even if these may be clear to the other group members. 

Regardless of whether the group itself is unclear as to its goals or paths, or 
whether there has been a failure to communicate the paths and goals to the indi- 
vidual, we should expect this lack of structure to affect the individual’s adjustment 
to the situation in much the same way as unclarity with respect to purely individual 
goals and paths. In addition, we expect that a lack of structure in the group situa- 
tion would have implications for the relationship of the individual to his group. 

The first type of group clarity was manipulated by Gerard (7). In the clear group 
condition, the subjects working in the group were told the performance of other 
groups, this providing a goal for their own performance. They were also told that 
they would work for fifteen minutes, which would make the group path more struc- 
tured. The subjects in the unclear group situation were given neither of these items 


' of information. The effects of these experimental variations were obscured some- 


what by the introduction of manipulations of role clarity and status. Gerard found 
some evidence to the effect that high-status subjects in groups with unclear goals 
were more likely to try to define goals for their group. In contrast, low-status sub- 
jects whose group goals were unclear tended instead to withdraw from their group, 
to become dissatisfied with their roles, and to devaluate their own effectiveness. 
With regard to their individual adjustment, the results for low-status subjects tend 
to parallel those that Cohen found for low-status subjects in his study (5). 

The situation often encountered in the modern factory would serve as a good 
illustration of the second type of unclear group situation. The individual may feel 
that the larger organization of which he is a member does have a clear goal, namely 
the product of the factory, and also that there may be a clear path toward that 
goal. However, he himself often has no clear picture either of the goal or of the 
path. Though he knows what he must do for a relatively short time period, he is not 
clear about how this fits into the overall plan. The unstructuredness of the group 
situation has implications both for his individual adjustment and for his relation- 
ship with his group. As an individual, his working toward a clear goal increases 
interest in his work; a lack of structure in the situation makes his work less attrac- 
tive, more threatening, and increases hostility. As a group member, a clear group 


2. In his interpretation, Cohen placed particular stress on the fact that the supervisor had con- 


siderable power to punish or reward the subject. He attributed the insecurity and unfavorable 
adjustmént of ‘unclear’ subjects largely to this power situation. We should place greater —— 
on the unclarity itself and consider power as an accentuating rather than a necessary condition. 
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goal and group path give meaning to his group membership, increase his attraction 
to his fellow-workers, make him more group-oriented, increase the power of the 
group over him. 

We will attempt to study these and other effects of varied clarity of the group 
situation in the experiment that follows. We have taken care that all subjects see 
the group as having a clear goal and a clear path toward that goal. However, the 


subjects’ own understanding of these goals and paths will be varied experimentally. 


THE EXPERIMENT3 


The subjects who took part in the experiment were all University of Nijmegen 
male students in their early years of undergraduate study. They were recruited 
either by phone or personal visit and had very little knowledge of the experiment 
prior to participation, except that the group session would last only two hours. 

The data that follow are taken from 78 subjects, 39 in each of the two experi- 
mental conditions. Though four subjects took part in each session, care was taken 
that no subject knew the identity of the other three with whom he was working. 
A subject’s-eye view of the situation will perhaps best present the experimental 
procedure: 


On the subject’s work table there is a small loudspeaker, a pair of scissors, and 
a stack of cards. On each card is printed identically six geometric figures, num- 
bered and labeled for identification: 1. equilateral triangle, 2. right-angled 
triangle, 3. square, 4. diamond, 5. trapezoid, 6. rectangie. The only other person 
in the room is the observer, who also gives instructions: 

*... your task will be cutting out figures. We want to know how fast and 
how accurately you cut while listening to voices and sounds coming through this 
loudspeaker . . . A messenger will come in regularly to collect the cut-out pieces 
and record the number . . . in order to make this more interesting, we decided to 
offer a pocket book or a box of cigarettes as a prize to the cutters who cut out 
the greatest number of series. A series consists of a set of all six geometric figures 
shown on each card. You may cut as you wish but you must cut complete series 
to qualify for the prize. 

‘In another room, there are three other subjects who will use the pieces you 
cut. From these cut-out pieces they will build certain things. These are the voices 
which you will hear coming over on this loudspeaker. The messenger will deliver 
the cut-out pieces to them. They can speak to you over this loudspeaker, but 
you cannot speak to them nor to the messenger.’ 

The amplifier system is switched on and the experimenter in the builders’ 
room can be heard giving the three builders their last instructions, which fit in 
with what the cutter has already been told. For purposes of the study, the builders 
are arbitrarily given the names, Jan, Piet, and Henk, which they use in addressing 
one another for the remainder of the experiment. It becomes evident to the cutter 
that the builders are pasting pieces together with cellulose tape and then painting 
them. The cutter can hear them working and talking together. 


3. The experiment was conducted entirely in Dutch. The experimental technique, its advantages 
and disadvantages, are discussed more fully 


elsewhere (14). 
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When four minutes of working-time have elapsed, the builders and the cutter 
are interrupted for a few questions. The assistant with the cutter asks him a ques- 
tion; the builders are told to write out their answers on paper. Meanwhile, the 
messenger comes in and picks up the pieces the cutter has already cut. 

The subject now hears the messenger deliver the pieces to the builders in the 
other room. They examine the pieces and then say: ‘Cutter, would you please 
concentrate only on squares and trapezoids. We need only these for our work 
now.’ 

The cutter is in some conflict. If he follows their instructions he will be falling 
behind in his efforts to win a prize. Furthermore, he was not instructed by the 
experimenter to conform to the requests of the builders. He looks at the experi- 
mental assistant inquisitively and gets a non-committal shrug. 

After four minutes, there is another interruption for questions. Again the 
messenger collects the pieces. When the builders receive them, they again ask for 
more squares and trapezoids. 

There is a total of twenty-eight minutes of working-time—seven four-minute 
periods separated by breaks of approximately one minute. The first period is a 
pre-induction period—since the cutter cuts without instructions from the builders. 

- The six remaining periods we refer to as induction periods: two of these periods 
follow a request to cut only squares and trapezoids, two follow requests for 
trapezoids and equilateral triangles, two follow requests for equilateral triangles 
and squares. If the subject conforms completely, he will have cut only three of 
the six figures in the series throughout the six induction periods. 

After the sixth induction period, there is an especially long interruption, 
during which a lengthy questionnaire is administered. The experiment is then 
declared completed and a full explanation is given to the subject. 

He first learns that, though there were indeed four subjects present, all of 
them were cutters, each in a separate room with an experimental assistant. The 
builders whose voices were heard over the loudspeaker existed only on tape- 
recording. Before leaving, each subject is given a prize. 


Constant Conditions 


Two tape-recorded scripts were used, which were identical except for the inde- 
pendent variable—clarity of group goal and group path. The tape-recording tech- 
nique‘ allowed for a very high degree of constancy. The personalities of the builders 
remained the same for every subject. The words they used, with the exception of 
the independent variables, were precisely the same. Their requests were made in 
pretty much the same tone of voice. The timing was also kept constant. As far as 
the individual subject was concerned, the size of the group remained at exactly four, 
even if as many as three of the subjects failed to keep their appointment. 

The influence attempts were introduced in both scripts to allow for tests of 
hypotheses regarding group influence in clear and unclear situations; subjects are 
very likely to accept inductions, particularly if they feel that the experimenter ex- 
pects them. to do so. The individual prize was therefore introduced in both condi- 
tions to create a force in the opposite direction and to make the expectations of 
the experimenter léss clear, thus allowing for the differences in conditions to mani- 
fest themselves. 


4. The suggestion for this technique came from articles by Blake and Brehm (3) and Blake and 
McConnell (4). 
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Manipulation of Independent Variable 


The initial instructions of the observer-assistant were the same for all subjects. 
In the tape-recordings, the difference in experimental variations was created: in the 
clear condition, the subject was made aware of the group goal—building houses— 
the procedure by which these were built, as well as the individual cutter’s relation 
to this procedure. In the unclear condition, both the group path and the group goal 
were left unclear. These differences were introduced by the voice of the experimenter, 
rather than by a decision of the builders. The structure of the two scripts remained 
parallel, and each reference to a ‘house’ in the clear script was balanced by a very 
vague reference to the product in the unclear script. At times, the unclear product 
was referred to as something flat (it could be pasted in a scrap-book), at other times 
it was solid or hollow. 

To vary clarity of path, in the clear condition, the experimenter was heard to 
tell the builders the method by which the houses should be built—first floors, then 
walls, then roofs. The subject then had a ciear picture of the specific regions in the 
group space as well as the exact ordering of these regions. He also had an idea 
about the length of the path—a time perspective. In answer to a question, the ex- 
perimenter told the builders that the messenger would enter exactly ten times. (He 
actually entered seven times.) In the unclear condition, the experimenter suggested 
procedures, but in a manner too vague to be understood by the subject. Note that 
in each case, differences in clarity were introduced by the experimenter. The subjects 
could therefore not attribute differences in clarity to lack of intelligence on the part 
of the builders. 

In summary, the subjects in the clear condition had a clear conception of the 
group goal, the regions in the path toward the goal, the ordering of the regions, and 
the length of the path. For the subjects in the unclear condition, the goal and paths 
remained relatively unstructured. In every other respect, the conditions faced by 
the subject were remarkably similar.5 


Measurements 


Three basic types of measurement were used—production, interview data, and 
observation data. First, the messenger, making his rounds at the end of each four 
minutes of working-time, would pick up the pieces cut by the subject and record 
them, keeping count of which geometric figures were cut. We could then calculate 
the percentage of the pieces cut that was requesied by the builders. Secondly, the 
observer-assistant asked the subject one or two questions between work periods, 
and these interview data were coupled with answers to the extended questionnaire 
given at the end of the work session. Thirdly, immediately following the influence 
attempts from the builders, the observer-assistant would watch the subject’s reac- 
tions to the inductions. He would observe not only which pieces were cut but also 
the general attitude of the subject. During each work period, the builders experi- 
enced some sort of sympathy-provoking situation. The observer, knowing the 
script, was prepared to rate the subjects’ reactions to these. In addition, at the end 
of each period, the subject was rated on degree of task-involvement, general hos- 
tility, and general tension. All these ratings were on a seven-point scale. Unfortu- 
nately, insufficient time was allotted to training of the observers, and the observer 


5. A condition of intermediate clarity—clear goal, unclear path~was prepared but never carried 
Out because of limitations in time and number of available subjects. 
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data, with the exception of one of the sympathy ratings, showed differences that 
were not significant, though they tended in the predicted direction. 
Effectiveness of Manipulations 

To check on the effectiveness of the manipulation of the independent variables, 
we asked in the final questionnaire, ‘To what extent is it clear to you what your 
group is building?’ and “To what extent is their plan clear to you?’ The comparison 
of the distribution of responses along a seven-point scale of clarity showed that 
these distributions were stochastically different at the -001 level, by a Marshall’s 
test (15). Evidently the group goal and group path were more structured in the 
clear condition. However, we also wished to make certain that this difference in 
clarity was not attributed to the builders. We therefore also asked, “To what extent 
did the others have a careful plan according to which they worked?’ and ‘To what 
extent were the others clear about what they were making?’ To the first question, 
the distributions of clear and unclear subjects were practically identical. Builders 
in the clear condition were seen as being somewhat more clear as to their product, 
but the difference was not great (p=-20). 


THEORY AND RESULTS 


Our measures indicate that we were successful in creating a situation which we 
wished to study. Each of our subjects existed in an interactive relationship with a 
group of three builders, in the sense that his behavior could determine whether or 
not the builders reached their goal. Most subjects felt that their group had a clear 
goal and that the builders knew how to reach it. While subjects in the clear condi- 
tion were aware of exactly what that goal was and how it would be reached, ‘unclear’ 
subjects did not know what their group was building nor how they were going 
about it. 


This difference between conditions can perhaps best be expressed in a Lewinian 
topological representation, comparing both individual and group spaces for both 
experimental conditions: in the clear condition, the group would first be located 
in a region of ‘making floors’. At a distance of ten regions removed would be a 
clearly defined goal region, positively valent—‘completing houses’. The nine 
clearly defined regions between would represent a path, differentiated by the visits 
from the messenger. Overlapping these regions would be three other well-defined 
regions—‘making floors’, ‘making walls’, ‘making roofs and ceilings’. The unclear 
group space would show the group in an undefined region, this connected by 
another unstructured region to several vaguely defined regions—‘making solids’, 

“making flat objects’, ‘making hollow objects’. 

Asimilar comparison would be made for the individual’s life space: In the clear 
condition, we would first see the individual in a region of ‘making a decision’. 
At a distance of nine regions, in one direction would be a clearly defined goal 
region—‘contributing to group’s completing houses’. Overlapping the nine 
regions along the clear path toward that goal would be three regions—‘cutting 
squares and trapezoids for floor’, ‘cutting parts for walls’, ‘cutting parts for roof’. 
In the opposite direction would be a region of ‘cutting series’, subdivided into 
nine subregions, and a goal region—‘winning cigarettes or pocketbook’. In the 
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unclear condition, we should also find the subject in a region ‘decision-making’, 
and an adjacent region—‘cutting squares and trapezoids’. However, adjoining 
that region would be an unstructured area, leading to a vaguely defined région— 
‘contributing toward the group’s completing some vaguely defined figures’. In 
the opposite direction would be an undifferentiated region—‘cutting series’, con- 
nected with a goal region—‘winning cigarettes or pocketbook’. 


In this section we shall state our hypotheses regarding the effects of the differ- 
ence in clarity, and present with it the related data that we obtained from our 
experiment. 

We shall use the term ‘clarity of the group situation’ to refer to the degree to 
which the goal of the group is clear for the individual and the degree to which the 
path toward the goal is structured. Also our hypotheses are meant to hold for an 
individual who exists in an interdependent relationship with a group, of such a kind 
that his behavior can affect the others in pursuit of their goals and the group can 
affect the extent to which he reaches his goals. Group membership has been defined 
in terms of such interdependence (6). Thus, all of our hypotheses should be pre- 
ceded by the statement: 


Given an individual who exists in an interdependent relationship with a goal-directed 
group: 

Hypothesis 1. The greater the clarity of the group situation, the more will the individual 
be attracted to the group-goal-related task. . 

As Lewin (12, p. 106) points out, ‘whether or not an activity is disgraceful or 
unpleasant depends to a high degree on its psychological meaning, that is, on the 
larger unit of events of which this action forms a part . . . If the objective is worthy, 
indeed, the effort is not even felt to be a sacrifice.” However, uncertainty as to where 
a given activity will lead results in uncertainty of behavior. An unstructured situa- 
tion tends by its very nature to be less pleasant. 

This hypothesis was tested by comparison of responses to several questions, 
administered at the end of the experiment. One asks, ‘How did you like the task 
which we gave you and the others to do (building and cutting)?’ A second asks, 
‘How much did you like the task which you personally had to do (cutting out 
figures)?” As can be seen in Table 1, the differences are significant at the -02 and 


TABLE 1 ATTRACTION TO TASK 


(a) ‘How much did you like the task which we gave you and the others to do (cutting and building)?’ 
(b) ‘How did you like the task which you personally had to do (cutting out figures)?" 


Liked Liked Disliked Disliked 
very Liked ita Indif- ita Disliked it ws 
it 


much it little ferent _ little Total 
(a) Clear Bre. il 2 4 2 4 39 
Unclear 1 6 9 4 15 4 0 39 
p= 02 
(b) Clear 0 6 16 + 6 3 4 39 
Unclear 0 4 9 6 9 10 1 39 
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-04 points,® respectively, with the subjects in the clear condition showing much 
more attraction to their task. A question that asked, ‘Suppose that you had earlier 
known as much about this experiment as you know now, how great would have 
been your desire to take part?’ The responses to this question were also in support 
of the hypothesis (p=-04, by Marshall’s test). 


Hypothesis 2. The greater the clarity of the group situation, the less non-task-directed 
tension will be experienced by the individual. 

The reasoning here was similar to that of Cohen (5). The individual, not being 
certain that his activity is leading to a desirable goal, shows this uncertainty, and 
the threat that arises from such uncertainty. The tension he has mobilized cannot 
be directed toward those goals with any degree of confidence and is therefore 
expended in other ways. As a resuli, the person feels ill at ease, and shows this 
in his behavior. 

Two questions in the final questionnaire were also phrased to test this hypothesis. 
One asked ‘To what extent did you feel at ease while working?’ with a seven-point 
scale from 1. ‘fully at ease’ to 7. ‘completely ill at ease’. No subjects would admit 
being at all ill at ease, so that the range extended over only the first four categories. 
The means, of 1-9 for the clear condition and 2-2 for the unclear condition, are not 
significant, though in the predicted direction. Another question, which was less 
direct, asked “To what extent do you think that, because of being physically sepa- 
rated, other cutters might not be well at ease?’ This was also in the predicted direc- 
tion, and here the differences were greater. Thirteen of the 39 subjects in the clear 
condition felt that the physical separation would not affect emotional feelings, 
whereas only six subjects in the unclear condition accepted this statement. How- 
ever, the overall significance level was only -10, by Marshall’s test. Our data with 
respect to this hypothesis can only be regarded as suggestive. 

Hypothesis 3. The greater the clarity of the group situation, the less hostile feelings 
will be experienced by the individual. 

If the unclear situation tends to make the person ill at ease and threatened, and 
since he cannot leave, we should expeci a degree of frustration to result, leading, 
by the frustration-aggression hypothesis, to residual hostility. This hypothesis 


TABLE 2 GENERAL HOSTILITY 


“Suppose that you had gotten up on the wrong foot this morning, and that you had come here in 
a bad mood. How would this experimental situation have influenced your humor?’ 


Make Make Make Have Make 
very much Make _ slightly no somewhat Definitely 
angry worse worse worse effect better improve 
Clear 0 3 3 5 12 13 3 
Unclear 0 2 7 12 9 8 1 
p= 02 


6. Unless otherwise stated, significance figures are by Marshall’s test (14). Marshall's test is a 

ic test of stochastic differences. Also all results will be stated for a one-tail test, since 

jr Fa testing directional predictions. For a comparison of results in this report with those in 
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follows from the preceding one, and it is therefore interesting that it is somewhat 
better supported by the data. 

Subjects will not generally admit to hostility. Thus we utilized two indirect 
questions to test this hypothesis. The first asked, ‘Suppose that you had gotten up 
on the wrong foot? this morning, and that you had come here in a bad mood. How 
would this experimental situation have influenced your humor?’ We note in Table 2 
that subjects in the clear condition were significantly more likely to feel that the 
experiment would improve their humor, while the subjects in the unclear condition 
tended to feel that this study would have made them feel worse. 

In response to another question (‘To what extent do you expect that other 
people, who do the same work as you did, might get just a little angry?’), seventeen 
subjects in the unclear condition felt that some people, or even quite a few people, 
might get angry. Only six people in the clear condition predicted this degree of 
hostility. However, the overall distributions showed differences that are not signi- 
ficant. 


Hypothesis 4. The greater the clarity of the group situation, the higher will be the 
individual’s self-evaluation. 

An individual in a clear situation, knowing precisely how his work is contribut- 
ing to a clear goal, can see his accomplishment and feels more secure. Therefore, 
we expected that he would evaluate his own work more favorably. However, this 
hypothesis does not seem well supported. Three questions, ‘How do you feel that 
you have been working until now?’, ‘How do you think that the others will rate 
your work?’, and ‘How do you think that your work will compare with that of others 
who have done exactly the same job?’, yielded only slight differences between con- 
ditions, though each was in the predicted direction. 


Hypothesis 5. The greater the clarity of the group situation, the greater the group- 
belongingness of the individual. 

Included in group-belongingness as used here are 1. the feeling of group mem- 
bership, of oneness with the group, 2. an involvement in the work and in the goals 
of the group, 3. a feeling of emotions in sympathy with the group. 

We believe that the perception of a clear group goal and of a clear path toward 
that goal tends to draw the individual into the group. This holds true, provided 
the goal itself has some positive value, however small, for the individual. Deutsch 
(6), in fact, makes the individual’s perception of a ‘promotively interdependent’ or 
common goal his basis for a definition of group membership. And it follows that 
the clearer the goal and the path, the more this interdependence will become obvious 
to the person. 


‘a. Group Membership. The test for differences in group membership comes from a 
question from the final questionnaire, ‘In the factory, the person is a member of 
many groups. In some cases, the person feels fully a member, in other cases, he 
feels only a second-class or marginal member. Some feel themselves not in the least 
a member of the group even though they are working with the others. To what 
extent did you feel a member of a group with the three others?’ Until this point, 
we had avoided referring to the builders and cutter, taken together, as a group. 
We can see in Table 3 that differences between conditions are indeed evident, 


7. Dutch equivalent of getting up ‘on the wrong side of bed’. 
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TABLE 3 PERCEPTION OF GROUP MEMBERSHIP 


‘To what extent did you feel a member of a group with the three others?’ 


Not in Some, but Almost As much As much or 
least — Scarcely less than as as more than 
member member Slightly others others others others 
Clear 2 0 5 17 3 7 5 
Unclear 2 6 5 18 1 4 3 


p='10 


though not significant overall. This low level of significance can be attributed to the 
great number at the middlemost category. If we examine only those who avoided 
the middle category, we see the difference between conditions particularly sharply. 
(chi-square=3-9, with 1 df, p=-025.) 


b. Group Involvement. By group involvement, as compared to individual involvement, 
we mean the concern the person shows for the performance of the group, over and 
above his own performance. To test the prediction that subjects in the clear condi- 
tion would show greater group involvement, we asked two questions: ‘How would 
you feel if I should tell you that you are not doing your job well?’ and ‘How would 
you feel if I should tell you that you and the other three are not doing your job 
well?’ Each question was accompanied by a six-point scale, ranging from 1, ‘I would 
be very disappointed’, to 6, ‘It would not bother me in the least’. The pair of ques- 
tions was asked once after the second four-minute work period, and also in the 
final questionnaire. Since the same scale was used in each, a simple comparison of 
the two would show whether there was greater individual or group involvement. 


TABLE 4 GROUP INVOLVEMENT VS. INDIVIDUAL INVOLVEMENT 


Comparison of responses to two questions: ‘How would you feel if I told 
you that you and the other three are not doing a good job? 


Greater Greater 

concern Equal concern 

for group concern for self 
During Clear 23 12 4 
Break } Unclear 13 19 7 

(T-test of difference in percentage who show greater concern for 

group, p= 01) 

Final Clear 12 19 8 
Questionnaire J Unclear* 9 21 8 


* One no answer 


In Table 4, we see that the differences between conditions during the first adminis- 
tration of the questions was quite clear—most of the clear subjects tending to feel 
worse if their group was not doing well; most of the subjects in the unclear condi- 
tion feeling worse if they personally were not doing well, or expressing equal con- 
cern. Combining the two smaller categories, we find that the difference is significant 
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at the -01 point, in a t-test of difference in proportions. The difference in the second 
administration of the questions is, to a considerable extent, obliterated. As we shall 
see below, there is some reason to believe that the subjects in the clear condition 
began to lose some of their interest in the group toward the very end of the experi- 
ment, or at least felt that they had already helped the group mnangh and should 
now concentrate on their own prize. 


c. Sympathy. By sympathy we mean the induction of an emotion—the experience 
of joy when others are joyful, sadness when others are sad, laughing when others 
laugh, etc. An individual who identifies with a group will be more likely to sym- 
pathize with that group. Thus we expected more sympathy in the clear condition. 
To compare conditions on sympathy, we placed a sympathy-provoking situation in 
each four-minute work period. The identical situations appeared in both scripts. 
These included laughing at a cartoon that the subject could not see, a song, a belch, 
a disturbance following the spilling of paint, humorous interchanges. The observer, » 
knowing the script, was prepared to rate the subject’s reaction on a seven-point 
scale. 

Taken as a whole, there is no sharp difference in sympathy by the observers’ 
ratings. In most cases, no response was evident and we therefore find a very great 
proportion of the ratings in the neutral category. The overall differences in means 
for the seven periods are not significant, though in the predicted direction—3-5 and 
3-7 for clear and unclear conditions respectively. 

However, the ratings for one sympathy situation show dramatic differences be- 
tween the two conditions. These were the ratings during the fifth work period of 


TABLE 5 SYMPATHY WITH ‘BOER’ 
Strong Moderate Light No Light Moderate Seung 
positive positive positive evidence negative negative negative 
Clear 3 14 13 7 2 0 0 
Unclear 0 2 12 19 6 0 0 
p= 001 


a belch or boer, followed by a loud positive response from the builders. The reac- 
tions to the boer, as shown in Table 5, were much more likely to be rated positively 
in the clear condition. The difference is significant at the -001 level.8 

In general, however, our data point to a greater degree of group-belongingness 
in the clear situation, and we can consider the hypothesis as substantially supported. 


8. There are several reasons why this particular stimulus should particularly point out differences 
in conditions. First, the boer was more obvious, and less expected, so that a response from the 
subject would be more likely to occur. Also, the difference can be explained from Dutch student 
life. The boer is one aspect of the student culture—often it is heard at jovial male student 
We can find comparable social items in most student cultures that are less acceptable in the general 
society, but are received in a friendly way within the student in-group. Thus, the reaction on the 
boer would seem to be a Jelong with of index of degree of in-group feeling. Of course, this finding 
should also be considered ith other data, since the fact that the observers were aware of the 
prediction could still possibly bias the results, despite all efforts to the contrary. 
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Hypothesis 6. The greater the clarity of the group situation, the more favorable will 
be the evaluation given by the individual to his group. 

This hypothesis follows from the previous one about feeling of belongingness 
and also from the hypothesis about attraction to the group-related task. The attrac- 
tion to the work would be*carried over to the evaluation of one’s co-workers. A 
feeling of belongingness also leads to a more positive evaluation. 

To measure personal attraction, we asked, ‘How did you find the other subjects 
whom you heard working over the loudspeaker?’ This question was asked after the 
first four minutes of work, and also at the end of the experiment. The responses 
for the first administration as shown in Table 6 are in the right direction, but are 


TABLE 6 ATTRACTION TO GROUP 


‘How did you find the other subjects whom you heard working over the loudspeaker?’ 


Very Not Not Especially 
nice* Nice O.K. Neutral too nice nice not nice 


Clear 2 18 9 8 1 1 0 
Unclear 1 14 13 6 5 0 0 
* Sympathiek 


not significant, possibly owing to the lack of sensitivity of the question. Responses 
on the final questionnaire were similar. This hypothesis cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as supported. 


Hypothesis 7. The greater the clarity of the group situation, the more will the indi- 
vidual be able to perceive social differentiation in the group. 

Our rationale for this hypothesis stems from an assumption that the roles within 
a group, particularly those which have been called ‘functional roles’ (2), gain their 
meaning from their relationship to the basic goals and activities of the group. When 
the goal and path of the group are unclear, the social structure of the group also 
becomes less meaningful to its members. 

To test this hypothesis, we introduced some consistency in behavior among the 
three builders, which would allow the cutters to draw conclusions about their func- 
tions in the group. These distinctions were not as clear as they might be, because of 
subsequent alterations in the script. However, in the final questionnaire, we asked 
the subjects to try to pick out the builder who (a) did the most leading, (b) did the 
most following, (c) seemed to do most to make the group work more smoothly, 
(d) seemed to do least to make the group work smoothly. As an aid in remembering 
names, we asked each builder, by recording, to say a few words, including his own 
name, just before the cutter answered the question. 

In Table 7 we see very sharp differences in social perceptiveness, with subjects 
in the clear condition being much more able to note differences in role among the 
builders. The differences are particularly significant for perception of who was the 
‘follower’ and the ‘social smoother’. This is pethaps due to the fact that the ‘leader’ 
role is specially sharp and the ‘disrupter’ role especially unsharp, so that differences 
between conditions are not given the opportunity to manifest themselves. The over- 
all significance levels combining chi-squares and degrees of freedom, are very 
clearly in support of the hypothesis, being less than -001 for differences in ability 
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TABLE 7 SOCIAL PERCEPTIVENESS 


A. Number of subjects who noted social role differentiation 


Social Social 
Leader Follower smoother _disrupter 


Clear 32 28 19 14 
Unclear 26 16 8 A 8 
p* 06 ‘005 005 ‘07 
B. Number of subjects who were able to name an individual for 
a given social role 
Clear 23 24 15 11. 
Unclear 20 13 6 4 
p* NS ‘01 02 03 


By on significances, by combining chi-squares and adding degrees 
to note social differentiation, and -002 for ability to name a person for a given 
social role. 


Hypothesis 8. The greater the clarity of the group situation, the more will the group 
be able to influence the individual. 

An influence attempt from the group will be more likely to be accepted if it is 
clearly seen as furthering the group’s progress toward a clear and acceptable goal. 
When the goal and path are not clear, the individual has no assurance that the 
influence, if accepted, will not lead him in a direction contrary to his own desires. 
Furthermore, the feeling of belongingness to the group, which, we have shown, is 
greater when the group goal and path are clear, will also increase the person’s ten- 
dency to accept influence from his group. Deutsch (6) has already demonstrated 
that a group that is ‘promotively interdependent’—such that the actions of each 
individual are seen as helping all others toward a goal—will have a greater degree 
of positive inducibility. 

At the conclusion of the experiment, we knew for each subject the number of 
pieces he had cut during each four-minute work period. We also knew how many 
of these pieces for each period had been requested by the builders just prior to that 
period and could calculate from this his percentage conformity. Since two of the 
six geometric figures were requested, a subject who cut only series, and did not heed 
the request of his group, would still have cut 334 per cent requested pieces. The 
higher the percentage above that, the greater the influence of the group. 

Table 8 shows the percentage conformity over the total of the six induction 
periods. If we examine the distributions we find that the subjects in the clear condi- 
tions distribute themselves roughly in a J-curve of conformity, with a slight increase 
in cases at the lower percentage levels. The subjects in the unclear condition are 
ranged in more of a rectangular distribution. However, the difference is significant 
at only the -07 point. 

The difference between conditions during the first three four-minute work 
periods is even greater, particularly if we note that the modal category is 100 per 
cent in the clear condition and only 40 to 49 per cent for subjects in the unclear 
condition. The greater differences in the early periods may in part be explained by 
the fact that during the last periods the builders were particularly emphatic in their 
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TABLE 8 GROUP INFLUENCE 


A. Distribution of subjects according to percentage conformity over total of six induction periods 


100% 90-99% 80-89% 70-79% 60-69% 50-59% 40-49%  -39% 


Clear 14 8 2 1 3 2 5 4 
Unclear 6 6 6 1 5 7 4 4 
CR=1-51, p=-07, by one-tail tau-test (9) 


B. Distribution of subjects according to percentage conformity over first three induction periods 


Clear 16 5 2 2 4 4 2 4 
Unclear 7 5 1 3 4 5 10 4 
CR=1-71, p=-05, by one-tail tau-test 


requests for pieces. This stronger language was put in purposely to allay suspicion 
among those subjects who had not been conforming till that point. However, this 
may have had the additional effect of increasing conformity among the unclear 
subjects and of making for some animosity among clear subjects who had been 
conforming until that point. This explanation is supported by the responses to ques- 
tions about task-involvement during the early periods and in the final questionnaire 
(see Table 4). Taken as a whole, the data on productivity tend to support the 
hypothesis. 


SUMMARY 


In this experiment we have continued the investigation of the effects of varied 
clarity of goals and paths, specifically goals and paths that stemmed from the acti- 
vities of a group. When an individual is in an interdependent relationship with a 
group, we hypothesized that unclarity of group goals and paths would have effects 
not only on the individual’s basic adjustment but also upon his relationship with 
his group. By manipulating our experimental conditions with tape-recordings, we 
were able to produce one condition in which the group goal and path were clearly 
perceived by the individual, another in which he was unaware of what the group 
was building or of the procedure being followed. In all cases, the subject felt that 
the others had a clear goal and plan, even if he did not know what it was. 

When an individual is in an interdependent relationship with a group, we hypo- 
thesized that unclarity of group goal and path would have negative implications for 
the member’s relationship with his group, as well as for his own basic individual 
adjustment. Our hypotheses were, by and large, well supported: Comparing the 
two experimental conditions, we found that, as an individual, the subject in the 
clear condition was more interested in his personal task and showed less hostility. 
As a group member, the subject who had a clear picture of his group goal and 
group path experienced greater feelings of group-belongingness, particularly as 
manifested in an involvement with the group goal and in sympathy with group 
emotions. He was also more able to perceive social differentiation and more willing 
to accept influence from his group, than subjects who were unclear about the goals 
and paths of their group. Hypotheses regarding the effects of clarity on the indi- 
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vidual’s self-evaluation, his evaluation of his group, and the amount of non- 
directed tension received only scant support. 


DISCUSSION 


The findings from this and other studies of the effects of unclarity on individual 
adjustment have particular implications for a modern society, where hierarchization 
and specialization have increased the gap between the goal-and-path setters, on the 
one hand, and the line workers, on the other. We have seen several experiments 
that demonstrate the influence of differential status or privilege within a group 
upon the communications system of that group (1, 8, 9, 16). In all these studies 
conducted with a variety of people in widely differing situations, there is a consis- 
tent difference in communication pattern between low-status and high-status mem- 
bers: whereas the low-status members tend to address a greater amount of com- 
munication to those above them in the hierarchy, the high-status members tend to 
communicate more with one another, or with someone of even higher status. Some 
experimenters have attempted to explain this unreciprocated upward communica- 
tion as due to the communication serving as a substitute for actual locomotion— 
if the worker cannot occupy a high position, he can at least speak to someone who 
does (1, 9, 16). Hurwitz, Zander, and Hymovitch (8) instead attribute upward com- 
munication to its threat-reducing qualities in a power relationship. However, one 
could equally well say that their data demonstrate a restriction in downward com- 
munication, the individuals in high-status positions withholding information from 
those below them. 

In order to assess the effects of these differences in communication, it would be 
interesting to know more about the content that is communicated and withheld by 
individuals at various levels. Kelley (9) found one interesting distinction—that the 
individuals in high-status positions were specially likely to communicate work- 
relevant content to those in lower positions. One would, of course, expect that if 
there is a restriction in downward communication, the high-status people would 
economize in their messages at the expense of those topics of conversation which 
they did not feel were necessary for the reaching of the external goals of the 
organization. In the extreme case, they would limit their remarks to their subordi- 
nates so as to include only direct statements as to what that subordinate should be 
doing during a short succeeding time interval. The foreman might tell the worker 
what the worker should do during the succeeding hour, but nothing about how the 
worker’s job would fit into the entire scheme of things. The schoolteacher might 
ask her pupils to read specific pages in a history book, but without letting them 
know how this assignment fitted in with the entire course program. There is still 
no complete agreement among supervisors about the necessity for keeping their 
subordinates completely informed of the goals and procedures of the organization. 
Clearly, research is in order on the effects of varied clarity of the goals and paths 
of the group upon the behavior of that group. The above study, showing that 
unclear group goals and group paths have negative effects upon the individual’s 
adjustment to the group situation, may, then, be taken as one case in point. 
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Alienation from Interaction 
ERVING GOFFMAN ; 


I. INTRODUCTION 


WHEN the individual in our Anglo-American society engages in a conversational 
encounter with others he may become spontaneously involved in it. He can become 
unthinkingly and impulsively immersed in the talk and carried away by it, oblivious 
to other things, including himself. Whether his involvement is intense and not easily 
disrupted, or meager and easily distracted, the topic of talk can form the main focus 
of his cognitive attention and the current talker can form the main focus of his 
visual attention. The binding and hypnotic effect of such involvement is illustrated 
by the fact that while thus involved the individual can simultaneously engage in 
other goal-directed activities (chewing gum, smoking, finding a comfortable sitting 
position, performing repetitive tasks, etc.) yet manage such side-involvements in 
an abstracted, fugue-like fashion so as not to be distracted from his main focus of 
attention by them. 

The individual, like an infant or an animal, can of course become spontaneously 
involved in unsociable solitary tasks. When this occurs the task takes on at once 
a weight and a lightness, affording the performer a firm sense of reality. As a main 
focus of attention talk is unique, however, for talk creates for the participant a 
world and a reality that has other participants in it. Conjoint spontaneous involve- 
ment is a unio mystico, a socialized trance. We must also see that a conversation has 
a life of its own and makes demands on its own behalf. It is a little social system 
with its own boundary-maintaining tendencies; it is a little patch of commitment 
and loyalty with its own heroes! and its own villains. 

Taking conjoint spontaneous involvement as a point of reference, I want to 
discuss how this involvement can fail to occur and the consequence of this failure. 
I want to consider the ways in which the individual can become alienated from a 
conversational encounter, the uneasiness that arises with this, and the consequence 
of this alienation and uneasiness upon the interaction. Since alienation can occur 
in regard to any imaginable talk, we may be able to learn from it something about 
the generic properties of spoken interaction. 


II. INVOLVEMENT OBLIGATIONS 
When individuals are in one another’s immediate presence, a multitude of 


words, gestures, acts, and minor events become available, whether desired or not, . 
through which one who is present can intentionally or unintentionally symbolize 


1. One of its heroes is the wit who can introduce references to wider, important matters in a 
way that is ineffably suited to the current moment of talk. Since the witticism will never 
be as telling, a sacrifice has been offered up to the conversation, and respect to its unique 
reality by an act which shows how thoroughly the actor is alive to the ini 
47 
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his character and his attitudes. In our society a system of etiquette obtains that 
enjoins the individual to handle these expressive events fittingly, projecting through 
them a proper image of himself, an appropriate respect for the others present, and 
a suitable regard for the setting. When the individual intentionally or unintention- 
ally breaks a rule of etiquette, others present may mobilize themselves to restore 
the ceremonial order, somewhat as they do when other types of social order are 
tran.gressed. 

Through the geremonial order that is maintained by a system of etiquette, the 
capacity of the individual to be carried away by a talk become socialized, taking 
on a burden of ritual value and social function. Choice of main focus of attention, 
choice of side-involvements and of intensity of involvement, become hedged in 
with social constraints, so that some allocations of attention become socially proper 
and other allocations improper. 

There are many occasions when the individual participant in a conversation 
finds that he and the others are locked together by involvement obligations with 
respect to it. He comes to feel it is defined as appropriate (and hence either desirable 
in itself or prudent) to give his main focus of attention to the talk, and to become 
spontaneously involved in it, while at the same time he feels that each of the other 
participants has the same obligation. Due to the ceremonial order in which his 
actions are embedded, he may find that any alternate allocation of involvement on 
his part will be taken as a discourtesy and cast an uncalled-for reflection upon the 
others, the setting, or himself. And he will find that his offense has been committed 
in the very presence of those who are offended by it. Those who break the rules of 
interaction commit their crimes in jail. 

The task of becoming spontaneously involved in something, when it is a duty 
to oneself or others to do so, is a ticklish thing, as we all know from experience 
with dull chores or threatening ones. The individual’s actions must happen to 
satisfy his involvement obligations, but in a certain sense he cannot act in order to 
satisfy these obligations, for such an effort would require him to shift his attention 
from the topic of conversation to the problem of being spontaneously involved in it. 
Here, in a component of non-rational impulsiveness—not only tolerated but actu- 
ally demanded—we find an important way in which the interactional order differs 
from other kinds of social order. 

The individual’s obligation to maintain spontaneous involvement in the con- 
versation and the difficulty of doing so place him in a delicate position. He is 
rescued by his co-participants, who control their own actions so that he will not be 
forced from appropriate involvement. But the moment he is rescued he wili have 
to rescue someone else, and so his job as interactant is only complicated the more. 
Here, then, is one of the fundamental aspects of social control in conversation: the 
individual must not only maintain proper involvement himself but also act so as to 
ensure that others will maintain theirs. This is what the individual owes the others 
in their capacity as interactants, regardless of what is owed them in whatever other 
capacities they participate, and it is this obligation that tells us that, whatever social 
role the individual plays during a conversational encounter, he will in addition have 
to fill the role of interactant. 

The individual will have approved and unapproved reasons for fulfilling his 
obligation qua interactant, but in all cases to do so he must be able rapidly and 
delicately to take the role of the others and sense the qualifications their situation 
ought to bring to his conduct if they are not to be brought up short by it. He must 
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be sympathetically aware of the kinds of things in which the others present can 
become spontaneously and properly involved, and then attempt to modulate his 
expression of attitudes, feelings, and opinions according to the company. 

Thus, as Adam Smith argued in his Theory of the Moral Sentiments, the in- 
dividual must phrase his own concerns and feelings and interests in such a way as 
io make these maximally usable by the others as a source of appropriate involve- 
ment; and this major obligation of the individual qua interactant is balanced by his 
right to expect that others present will make some effort to stir up their sympathies 
and place them at his command. These two tendencies, that of the speaker to scale 
down his expressions and that of the listeners to scale up their interests, each in the 
light of the other’s capacities and demands, form the bridge that people build to 
one another, allowing them to meet for a moment of talk in a communion of 
reciprocally sustained involvement. It is this spark, not the more obvious kinds of 
love, that lights up the world. 


Ill. THE FORMS OF ALIENATION 


If we take conjoint spontaneous involvement in a topic of conversation as a 
point of reference, we shall find that alienation from it is common indeed. Conjoint 
involvement appears to be a fragile thing, with standard points of weakness and 
decay, a precarious unsteady state that is likely at any time to lead the individual 
into some form of alienation. Since we are dealing with obligatory involvement, 
forms of alienation will constitute misbehavior of a kind that can be called ‘mis- 
involvement’. Some of the standard forms of alienative misinvolvement may be 
considered now. 


1. External Preoccupation. The individual may neglect the prescribed focus of 
attention and give his main concern to something that-is unconnected with what is 
being talked about at the time and even unconnected with the other persons present, 
at least in their capacity as fellow-participants. The object of the individual’s pre- 
occupation may be one that he ought to have ceased considering upon entering the 
interaction, or one that is to be appropriately considered only later in the encounter 
or after the encounter has terminated. The preoccupation may also take the form 
of furtive by-play between the individual and one or two other participants. The 
individual may even be preoccupied with a vague standard of work-activity, which 
he cannot maintain because of his obligation to participate in the interaction. 

The offensiveness of the individual’s preoccupation varies according to the kind 
of excuse the others feel he has for it. At one extreme there is preoccupation that is 
felt to be quite voluntary, the offender giving the impression that he could easily 
give his attention to the conversation but is wilfully refusing to do so. At the other 
extreme there is ‘involuntary’ preoccupation, a consequence of the offender’s 
understandably deep involvement in vital matters outside the interaction. 

Individuals who could excusably withdraw involvement from a conversation 
often remain loyal and decline to do so. Through this they show a nice respect for 
fellow-participants and affirm the moral rules that transform socially responsible 
people into people who are interactively responsible as well. It is of course through 
such rules, and through such reaffirming gestures, that society is made safe for the 
little worlds sustained in face-to-face encounters. No culture, in fact, seems to be 
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without exemplary tales for illustrating the dignity and weight that might be given 
to these passing realities; everywhere we find enshrined a Drake who gallantly 
finishes some kind of game before going out to battle some kind of Armada, and 


everywhere an outlaw who is engagingly civil to those he robs and to those who 
later hang him for it.2 


2. Self-consciousness. At the cost of his involvement in the prescribed focus of 
attention, the individual may focus his attention more than he ought upon himself 
—himself as someone who is faring well or badly, as someone calling forth a desir- 
able or undesirable response from others. It is possible, of course, for the individual 
to dwell upon himself as a topic of conversation—to be self-centered in this way— 
and yet not to be self-conscious. Self-consciousness for the individual does not, it 
seems, result from his deep interest in the topic of conversation, which may happen 
to be himself, but rather from his giving attention to himself as an interactant at 
a time when he ought to be free to involve himself in the content of the conversation. 

A general statement about sources of self-consciousness ought to be added. 
During interaction the individual is often accorded by others and by impersonal 
events in the situation an image and appraisal of self that is at least temporarily 
acceptable to him. He is then free to turn his attention to matters less close to home. 
When this definition of self is threatened, the individual typically withdraws atten- 
tion from the interaction in a hurried effort to correct for the incident that has 
occurred. If the incident threatens to raise his standing in the interaction, his flight 
into self-consciousness may be a way of rejoicing; if the incident threatens to lower 
his standing and damage or discredit his self-image in some way, then flight into 
self-consciousness may be a way of protecting the self and licking its wounds. As 
a source of self-consciousness, threat of loss seems more common and important 
than threat of gain. 

Whatever the cause of self-consciousness, we are all familiar with the vacillation 
of action and the flusterings through which self-consciousness is expressed; we are 
all familiar with the phenomenon of embarrassment. 

Self-consciousness can be thought of as a kind of preoccupation with matters 
internal to the interactive social system, and as such has received more common- 
sense consideration than other kinds of internal preoccupation. In fact we do not 
have common-sense words to refer to these other kinds of improper involvement. 
Two forms of these I shall refer to as ‘interaction-consciousness’ and ‘other- 
consciousness’ to emphasize a similarity to self-consciousness. 


3. Interaction-consciousness. A participant in talk may become consciously con- 
cerned to an improper degree with the way in which the interaction, qua interaction, 
is proceeding, instead of becoming spontaneously involved in the official topic of 
conversation. Since interaction-consciousness is not as famous as self-consciousness, 
some sources of it may be cited by way of illustration. 

A common source of interaction-consciousness is related to the special respon- 
sibility that an individual may have for the interaction ‘going well’, i.e. calling forth 
the proper kind of involvement from those present. Thus, at a small social gathering 
the hostess may be to in with her and become 


2. Yet diffrent strata in the same society can be unequally concerned that members learn to 
project themselves into encounters; the tendency to keep conversations alive and lively may be 
a way in which some strata, not necessarily adjecent, are characteristically different from others 
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_ involved in the conversation they are maintaining, and yet at the same time if the 


occasion does not go well she, more than others, will be held responsible for the 
failure. In consequence, she sometimes becomes so much concerned with the social 
machinery of the occasion and with how the evening is going as a whole that she 
finds it impossible to give herself up to her own party. 

Another common source of interaction-consciousness may be mentioned. Once 
individuals enter a conversation they are obliged to continue it until they have the 
kind of basis for withdrawing that will neutralize the potentially offensive implica- 
tions of taking leave of others. While engaged in the interaction it will be necessary 
for them to have subjects at hand to talk about that fit the occasion and yet provide 
content enough to keep the talk going; in other words, safe supplies are needed.3 
What we call ‘small talk’ serves this purpose. When individuals use up their small 
talk, they find themselves officially lodged in a state of talk but with nothing to talk 
about; interaction-consciousness experienced as a ‘painful silence’ is the typical 
consequence. 


4. Other-consciousness. During interaction, the individual may become distracted 
by another participant as an object of attention—exactly as in the case of self- 
consciousness he can become distracted by concern over himself.4 

If the individual finds that whenever he is in the conversational presence of 
specific others they cause him to be overly conscious of them at the expense of the 
prescribed involvement in the topic of conversation, then they may acquire the 
reputation in his eyes of being faulty interactants, especially if he feels he is not 
alone in the trouble he has with them. He is then likely to impute certain character- 
istics to those who are thus perceived, doing so in order to explain and account for 
the distraction they cause him. It will be useful to our understanding of interaction 
to list a few of the attributes imputed in this way. 

By the terms ‘affectation’ and ‘insincerity’ the individual tends to identify those 
who seem to feign through gestures what they expect him to accept as an uncon- 
trived expressive overflow of their behavior. Affectation, as Cooley suggests, 
‘... exists when the passion to influence others seems to overbalance the estab- 
lished character and give it an obvious twist or pose (2, p. 196).’ 


‘Thus there are persons who in the simplest conversation do not seem to forget 
themselves, and enter frankly and disinterestedly into the subject, but are felt to be 
always preoccupied with the thought of the impression they are making, imagining 
praise or depreciation, and usually posing a little to avoid the one or gain the 
other’ (2, p. 215). 


Affected individuals seem chiefly concerned with controlling the evaluation an 
observer will make of them, and seem partly taken in by their own pose; insincere 
individuals seem chiefly concerned with controlling the impression the observer will 
form of their attitude toward certain things or persons, especially toward him, and 
seem not to be taken in by their own pose. It may be added that while those who 
are felt to be self-conscious give the impression of being overly concerned with what 
will happen or has happened to them, those who are felt to be insincere or affected 


3. The problem of safe supplies is further considered in my ‘Communication Conduct in an 
Island Community’ (4, Ch. xv). 
4. Other-consciousness is briefly but explicitly considered in James Baldwin (1, pp. 213-14). 
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give the impression that they are overly concerned with what they can achieve in 
what is to follow and are willing to put on an act in order to achieve it. When the 
individual senses that others are insincere or affected he tends to feel they have taken 
unfair advantage of their communication position to promote their own interests; 
he feels they have broken the ground rules of interaction. His hostility to their 
unfair play leads him to focus his attention upon them and their misdemeanor at 
the price of his own involvement in the conversation. 

In considering the attributes imputed to those who cause another to be conscious 

of them, we must give importance to the factor of immodesty. On analytical grounds 
over-modesty should equally count as a source of other-consciousness, but, em- 
pirically, immodesty seems much the more important of the two. What the in- 
dividual takes to be immodesty in others may present itself in many forms: immodest 
individuals may seem to praise themselves verbally; they may talk about themselves 
and their activity in a way that assumes greater interest in and familiarity with their 
personal life than the individual actually possesses; they may speak more frequently 
and at greater length than the individual feels is fitting; they may take a more 
prominent ‘ecological’ position than he thinks they warrant, etc. 
_ One interesting source of other-consciousness is to be found in the phenomenon 
of ‘over-involvement’. During any conversation, standards are established as to 
how much the individual is to allow himself to be carried away by the talk, how 
thoroughly he is to permit himself to be caught up in it. He will be obliged to 
prevent himself from becoming so swollen with feelings and a readiness to act that 
he threatens the bounds regarding affect that have been established for him in the 
interaction. He will be obliged to express a margin of disinvolvement, although of 
course this margin will differ in extent according to the socially recognized import- 
ance of the occasion and his official role in it. When the individual does become 
over-involved in the topic of conversation, and gives others the impression that he 
does not have a necessary measure of self-control over his feelings and actions, 
when, in short, the interactive world becomes too real for him, then the others are 
likely to be drawn from involvement in the talk to an involvement in the talker. 
What is one man’s over-eagerness will become another’s alienation. In any case we 
are to see that over-involvement has the effect of momentarily incapacitating the 
individual as an interactant; others have to adjust to his state while he becomes 
incapable of adjusting to theirs. Interestingly enough, when the impulse of the over- 
involved individual has ebbed a little, he may come to sense his impropriety and 
become self-conscious, illustrating again the fact that the alienative effect the 
individual has on others is usually one he cannot escape having upon himself. 
Regardless of this, we must see that a readiness to become over-involved is a form 
of tyranny practised by children, prima donnas, and lords of all kinds, who momen- 
tarily put their own feelings above the moral rules that ought to have made society 
safe for interaction. 

A final source of other-consciousness may be mentioned. If the individual is to 
become involved in a topic of conversation, then, as a listener, he will have to give 
his aural and usually his visual attention to the source of communication, that is, to 
the speaker, and especially to the speaker’s voice and face. (This physical require- 
ment is underlined by social rules that often define inattention to the speaker as an 
affront to him.) If the speaker’s communication apparatus itself conveys additional 
information all during the time that transmission is occurring, then the listener is 
likely to be distracted by competing sources of stimuli, becoming over-aware of the 
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speaker at the expense of what is being said. The sources of this distraction are well 
known: the speaker may be very ugly or very beautiful; he may have a speech defect 
such as a lisp or a stutter; he may have inadequate familiarity with the language, 
dialect, or jargon that the listeners expect to hear; he may have a slight facial 
peculiarity, such as a hare lip, eye twitch, crossed or wall eyes; he may have tem- 
porary communication difficulties such as a stiff neck, a hoarse voice, etc. Appar- 
ently the closer the defect is to the communication equipment upon which the 
listener must focus his attention, the smaller the defect need be to throw the listener 
off balance. (It should be added that in so far as a speaker is required to direct his 
attention to his listener and yet not be overly conscious of him, defects in the 
appearance of the listener can cause the speaker to be uneasy.) These minor defects 
in the apparatus of communication tend to shut off the afflicted individual from the 
stream of daily contacts, transforming him into a faulty interactant, either in his 
own eyes or in the eyes of others. 

In concluding this discussion of sources of alienating distraction, I should like 
to state an obvious caution. When the individual senses that others are unsuitably 
involved, it will always be relative to the standards of his group that he will sense 
the others have behaved improperly. Similarly, an individual who would cause 
certain others to be unduly conscious of him because of his apparent insincerity, 
affectation, or immodesty would pass unnoticed in a subculture where conver- 
sational discipline was less strict. Hence, when members of different groups interact 
with one another, it is quite likely that at least one of the participants will be 
distracted from spontaneous involvement in the topic of conversation because of 
what appears to him to be unsuitable behavior on the part of the others.) It is to 
these differences in expressive customs that we ought to look first in trying to 
account for the improper behavior of those with whom we happen to be participat- 
ing and not try, initially at least, to find some source of blame within the person- 
alities of the offenders. 


IV. ON THE REPERCUSSIVE CHARACTER OF 
INVOLVEMENT OFFENSES 


I have suggested that disenchantment with an interaction may take the form of 
preoccupation, self-consciousness, other-consciousness, and interaction-conscious- 
ness. These forms of alienation have been separated for purposes of identification. 
In actual conversation, when one kind occurs the others will not be far behind. 

When the individual senses that he or other participants are failing to allocate 
their involvement according to standards that he approves, and in consequence that 
they are conveying an improper attitude toward the interaction and the participants, 
then his sentiments are likely to be roused by the impropriety—much as they would 
be were any other obligations of the ceremonial order broken. But matters do not 
stop here. The witnessing of an offense against involvement obligations, as against 


5. For example, in social intercourse among traditional Shetlanders, the pronoun ‘I’ tends to 
be little used; its greater use by individuals from the mainland of Great Britain, and especially 
its relatively frequent use by Americans, leads the Shetlander to feel that these non-Shetlandic 
people are immodest and gross. Shetlandic tact, it might be added, frequently prevents non- 
. islanders from learning that their manner causes Shetlanders to be uneasy. 
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other ceremonial obligations, causes the witness to turn his attention from the 
conversation at hand to the offense that has occurred during it. If the individual 
feels responsible for the offense that has occurred, he is likely to be led to feel 
shamefully self-conscious. If others seem responsible for the offense, then he is 
likely to be led to feel indignantly other-conscious in regard to them. But to be 
self-conscious or other-conscious is in itself an offense against involvement obliga- 
tions. The mere witnessing of an involvement offense, let alone its punishment, can 
cause a crime against the interaction, the victim of the first crime himself being 
made a criminal. Thus, during spoken interaction, when one individual is stricken 
with uneasiness, others often come down with the disease. 

A note of qualification should be added. The individual may become misinvolved 
and yet neither he nor others may become aware that this is the case, let alone 
become improperly involved because of this awareness. He commits a latent offense 
that only awaits someone’s perception of it to make it manifest. When others come 
to see that he is misinvolved, and convey the fact of this judgment to him, he may 
become self-consciously flustered in consequence, as he may also do when he dis- 
covers this fact for himself. Thus an individual may ‘come to’ from a brown study 
and embarrassingly find himself in the midst of an interaction but patently alienated 
from it. 


Vv. THE AFFECTATION OF INVOLVEMENT 


When a conversation fails to capture the spontaneous involvement of an in- 
dividual who is obliged to participate in it, he is likely to contrive an appearance 
of being really involved. This he must do to save the feelings of the other participants 
and their good opinion of him, regardless of his motives for wanting to effect this 
saving. In doing so he has a damping effect upon the repercussive consequences of 
misinvolvement, ensuring that while he may be disaffected his disaffection will not 
contaminate others. At the same time, however, he drives a wedge between himself 
and the world that could become real for him. And the gap that is created in this 
way he fills with that special kind of uneasiness that is characteristically found 
during conversation; the kind of uneasiness that occurs when involvement obliga- 
tions can neither be laid aside nor spontaneously realized; the kind that occurs when 
the individual is separated from the reality of interaction, yet at a time when 
interaction is all around him. 

As a form of contrivance, affected involvement will be differently judged accord- 
ing to the motive the alienated individual has for contriving it. Some shows of 
involvement are felt to be cynical because the individual seems to be interested 
ultimately not in the feelings of the others but rather in what can be gained by 
deluding the others into a belief that they have captured his attention. He gives the 
impression that he is occupied with the talk but proves to be really occupied with 
the task of giving this impression. 

On the other hand, if the alienated individual is genuinely concerned with the 
feelings of the others, as important matters in their own right, then any act that 
protects these feelings may be considered a form of tact and approved on this 
ground. 

It should be noted that often the show of involvement given by the tactful inter- 
actant is not as good a show as he is capable of giving. Some power that is almost 
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beyond him will force him to demonstrate to others and to himself that this kind of 
interaction with these participants is not the sort of thing that can capture his 
attention; someone must see that he is perhaps above or beyond it. Here we find 
a form of insubordination carried on by those who may not really be in a position 
to rebel. 

The ways of not quite concealing tactfully concealed misinvolvement constitute, 
then, the symptoms of boredom. Some symptoms of boredom suggest that the 
individual will make no effort to terminate the encounter or his official participation 
in it but that he will no longer give as much to it. The initiation of side-involvements, 
such as leafing through a magazine or lighting a cigarette, are instances. Other 
symptoms of boredom suggest that the individual is about to terminate official 
participation and function as a tactful warning of this.6 

To manifest signs of boredom is an inconsiderate thing. But in a certain way he 
who does so assures the others that he is not affecting something that is not felt; 
they at least know where they stand with him. To suppress these signs completely 
is suspect, for this prevents others from obtaining the benefit of feed-back cues that 


_ might tell them what the situation really is. Thus, while there is one obligation to 


affect involvement, there is another one inducing the individual not to affect it too 
well. It is an interesting fact that when the self of the boring individual is deeply 
committed to the proceedings, as it may be, for example, during leave-takings and 
avowals of affection, then the bored individual is likely to feel a strong compunction ~ 
to conceal signs of alienation and thoroughly affect involvement. It is thus at the 
most poignant and crucial moments of life that the individual is often forced to be 
the most contriving; these, too, will be the times when the boring individual will be 
in greatest need of candor from others and least able to bear receiving it. 

I have suggested that a show of involvement may be affected by cynical partici- 
pants and by tactful ones; the same show may also be affected by those who feel 
self-consciously embarrassed. They may even add to their production by affecting. 
signs of boredom. A condition that casts doubt upon the individual himself is thus 
exchanged, he hopes, for one that casts doubt upon the others. There is a psycho- 
logical doctrine that carries this observation one step further and argues that when 
the individual is himself convinced that he is bored, he may be trying to conceal 
from himself that he is actually embarrassed.? 

Conversational encounters in which participants feel obliged to maintain spon- 
taneous involvement and yet cannot manage to do so are ones in which they feel 
uneasy, and ones in which they may well generate uneasiness in others. The in- 
dividual recognizes that certain situations will produce this alienation in him and 
others, and that other situations are quite unlikely to do so. He recognizes that 
certain individuals are faulty interactants because they are never ready to become 
spontaneously involved in social encounters and he will have folk-terms such as 
‘cold fish’, ‘kill-joy’, ‘drag’, ‘wet blanket’ to refer to these refractory participants. 
Those who fail to support conversations with their social betters he may call 
gauche; while those who disdain involvement with their inferiors he may call snobs; 


6. There is in fact a small literature in ‘applied human relations’ detailing ways in which the 
superordinate can imply that an interview is over, allowing the actual leave-taking to be initiated, 
in a face-saving way, by the other. 

7. For psychoanalytic versions of this theme see Ralph Greenson (5) and Otto Fenichel (3). 
Some interesting observations on the cult of boredom and the place of this cult in the world of 
an adolescent can be found in J. D. Salinger’s novel, The Catcher in the Rye (7). 
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in either case condemning these persons for putting rank before interaction. As 
previously suggested, the individual will also know some persons who are faulty 
because their manner and social attributes make it difficult for others to become 
properly involved. It is apparent, too, that in any interaction a role-function 
develops, that of ensuring that everyone becomes and remains spontaneously 
involved. This sparking function may be fulfilled by different participants at differ- 
ent times in the interaction. Should one participant fail to help keep the interaction 
going, other participants will have to do his share of work. An individual may 
acquire a reputation for this kind of labor, creating gratitude or resentment as one 
who is always the life of the encounter. 


VI. GENERALIZING THE FRAMEWORK 


1. The Context of Involvement Obligations. One limitation we have set ourselves is 
to deal with situations where all those present to one another are officially obliged 
to maintain themselves as participants in conversation and to maintain spontaneous 
involvement in the conversation. This is a frequent enough condition to serve as 
a reference point, but there is no need to be ultimately bound by it. Involvement 
obligations are in fact defined in terms of the total context in which the individual 
finds himself. Thus there will be some situations where the main involvement of 
those present is supposed to be invested in a physical task; conversation, if carried 
on at all, will have to be treated as a side-involvement to be picked up or dropped, 
depending on the current demands of the task at hand. There will be other situations 
where the role and status of a particular participant will be nicely expressed by his 
right to treat a conversation in a cavalier fashion, participating in it or not, depend- 
ing on his inclination at the moment. A father sometimes has this right regarding 
the mealtime conversation maintained by lesser members of the family, while they 
do not. 

I should like to cite another way in which the individual may accept a different 
allocation of involvement for himself from that expected of others. In the teasing 
that the young receive from the old, or in the interrogations that employees receive 
from employers, loss of composure on the subordinate’s part may be accepted by 
the superordinate as an expected and proper part of the involvement pattern. At 
such times the subordinate may feel he would like to be spontaneously involved 
in the talk but is in too much of a panic to do so, while the superordinate may feel 
that for him the appropriate focus of attention, and one he can sustain with com- 
fort, is not the actual talk but the wider situation created by the humorous plight 
of the inferior as he struggles in the conversation.® In fact, if the subordinate shows 
composure on these occasions, the superior may feel affronted and embarrassed. 
Similarly there will be occasions when we feel an individual ought, out of respect 
for the difficulties he is in, to be preoccupied or over-involved. This misinvolvement 
may somewhat disrupt the interaction, but perfect poise on his part might so scan- 


8. The plight of the self-conscious n is in fact so good a stimulus for calling forth spon- 
taneous involvement on the part of those who witness it, that during conversations where there 
may be difficulty in capturing the involvement of those present, individuals may take turns both 
at committing minor infractions against propriety and at yao Pree rreipwet thus ensuri 
involvement. Hence the paradox that if all the rules of correct social vior are exactly followed, 
the interaction may become flaccid, stale, and flat. 
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dalize those present as to disrupt the interaction even more. Thus while it is true 
that sometimes an individual will be thought an interaction hero if he remains 
involved in a conversation under difficult conditions, at other times such loyalty 
will be thought foolhardy. 

Differential obligations regarding the same spoken interaction may be seen most 
clearly in large-scale interactions, such as public speeches, where we are likely to 
find specialization and segregation of involvement roles, with a division between 
full participants, who are expected to talk or listen, and non-participating specialists, 
whose job is to move unobtrusively about and look after some of the mechanics of 
the occasion. Examples of these non-participants are domestics, ushers, doormen, 
stenographers, and microphone men. The special alignment these officials have to 
the interaction is their particular right and obligation; it is accepted openly by them 
and for them, and they would in fact cause uneasiness were they to become mani- 
festly involved in the content of the talk. They show respect for the occasion by 
treating it as a side-involvement. 

Participants, themselves, in large-scale interaction can have a license in regard 
to involvement that could not be afforded them in two- or three-person talk, per- 
haps because the more participants there are to sustain the proceedings, the less 
dependent the occasion will be on any one participant. In any case, we often find in 
large-scale interaction that it is permissible for a few participants to enter for a 
moment into by-plays and side-discussions, providing they modulate their voice 
and manner to show respect for the official proceedings. In fact, a participant may 
even leave the room for a moment and do this in such a way as to convey the 
impression that his main focus of attention is still held by the talk, even though his 
body is not present. On such occasions, main involvement and side-involvements 
may become fictions maintained officially in form while alternate involvement 
patterns are actually maintained in practice. 


2. Pseudo-conversations. We have so far restricted our attention to interactions that 
have as their constituent communicative acts the turns at talking taken by partici- 
pants. We can extend our view and consider conversation-like interactions in which 
the token exchanged is not speeches but stylized gestures, as in the interchange of 
non-verbal greetings,9 or moves of some kind, as in card games. These unspoken 
yet conversation-like interactions seem to be similar, structurally, to spoken inter- 
action, except that the capacities that must be mobilized in order to carry on such 
interaction seem to have more to do with muscular control of limbs than in the case 
of spoken interaction. 


3. Unfocused Interaction. 1 have suggested that speech-, gesture-, and game-inter- 


9. The following is an instance of psychiatrist-patient interaction that is verbal on one side only: 


‘,.. in the course of an analysis of a very disturbed schizophrenic with depressive features the 
patient hid herself within her only garment, a blanket, so that only the eyebrow showed; nothing 
daunted I continued the conversation from where we left off last time and noted changes in that 
eloquent but only visible member, which changes—a frown, scowl, surprise, a flicker of amusement, 
a softening of the curve—indicated the changes in her mood and thought. My surmises proved 
correct for when next she displayed her face and used her voice she corroborated the general trend 
of my guesses as to what had gone on in her mind. That session was no verbal interchange—it 
might even be called an eye-brow analysis——but there was an endeavour to verbalize, to conceptu- 
alize and make concrete “in the here and now” what was occurring concurrently in her mind.” 
John Rickman (6, p. 189). 
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actions are characterized by a single official focus of cognitive and visual attention 
that all full-fledged participants help to sustain. (The focus of visual attention may 
move, of course, from one participant to another as one speaker gives up his 
speaking-role and returns to the role of listener.) With this focused kind of inter- 
action we must contrast the unfocused kind, where individuals in one another’s 
visual and aural range go on about their respective business unconnected by a 
shared focus of attention. Street behavior and conduct at a large social party are 
instances. 

When we examine unfocused interactions we find that involvement obligations 
are defined not in relation to a conjoint focus of cognitive and visual attention but 
in relation to a role that can be suggested by the phrase ‘decorous individual non- 
interferingly going about his proper business’. Once we shift to this point of refer- 
ence, however, we find that all the kinds of misinvolvement that occur during 
focused interaction also occur during unfocused interaction, though sometimes 
under a different name. Just as an adolescent may become self-consciously uneasy 
when talking to his teacher, so, in walking into a full classroom, he may feel that he 
is being critically observed and that his way of walking, which he feels is stiff and 
wooden, reveals his social anxiety. Just as we can have preoccupied persons in 
conversational interaction, so in unfocused interaction we can have ‘absent-minded’ 
participants, who by their posture, facial expression, and physical movements sug- 
gest that they are momentarily ‘away’, that they have momentarily let fall the 
expressive costume that individuals are expected to wear whenever they are in the 
immediate presence of others. And, of course, boredom, too, can occur during 
unfocused interaction, as we may observe in almost any queue of individuals wait- 
ing to buy a ticket. And just as agencies such as alcohol and marijuana may be 
employed to transform a conversation into something that is not embarrassing or 
boring, so these may function to put individuals at ease in the wider scene provided 
by unfocused interaction. Just as a witticism may do honor to the conversational 
moment, so the wearing of new or special clothing, the serving of rare or costly 
food, and the use of perishable flowers can draw attention to the unique value of 
a wider social occasion. Clearly, then, there are ways in which the perspective 
employed in this paper can be used for studying unfocused interaction. 

We must not, however, expect the similarity between the two kinds of inter- 
action to be too complete. For example, it appears that individuals are more 
frequently unself-conscious in their capacity as participants in unfocused inter- 
action than they are as participants in focused interaction, especially focused inter- 
action of the spoken kind. In fact, in spoken interaction, spontaneous ‘normal’ 
involvement seems to be the exception and alienation of some kind the statistical 
rule. This is understandable. On the one hand, participants are required to be 
spontaneously carried away by the topic of conversation; on the other hand, they 
are obliged to control themselves so that they will always be ready to stay within 
the role of communicator and stay alive to the touchy issues that might cause the 
others to become ill at ease. On the one hand they are obliged to adhere to all 
applicable rules of conduct, on the other they are obliged to take enough liberties 
to ensure a minimum level of involving excitement. These obligations seem to be in 
opposition to each other, requiring a balance of conduct that is so delicate and 
precarious that alienation and uneasiness for someone in the interaction are the 
typical result. Unfocused interaction does not seem to require the same delicacy of 
adjustment. 
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ERVING GOFFMAN 
VII. CONCLUSION 


Many social encounters of the conversational type seem to share a fundamental 
requirement: the spontaneous involvement of the participants in an official focus of 
attention must be called forth and sustained. When this requirement exists and is 
fulfilled, the interaction ‘comes off’ or is euphoric as an interaction. When the en- 
counter fails to capture the attention of the participants, but does not release them 
from the obligation of involving themselves in it, then persons present are likely 
to feel uneasy; for them the interaction fails to come off. A person who chronically 
makes himself or others uneasy in conversation and perpetually kills encounters is 
a faulty interactant; he is likely to have such a baleful effect upon the social life 
around him that he may just as well be called a faulty person. 

Of any individual, then, it will be significant to know whether his status and 
manner tend to hinder the maintenance of spontaneous involvement in the inter- 
action, or to help it along. It should be noted that this information pertains to the 
individual in his capacity as interactant, and that, regardless of the other capacities 
in which he may be active at the time, the role of interactant is something he will be 
obliged to maintain. 

Social encounters differ a great deal in the importance that participants give to 
them but, whether crucial or picayune, all encounters represent occasions when the 
individual can become spontaneously involved in the proceedings and derive from 
this a firm sense of reality. And this kind of feeling is not a trivial thing, regardless 
of the package in which it comes. When an incident occurs and spontaneous 
involvement is threatened, then reality is threatened. Unless the disturbance is 
checked, unless the interactants regain their proper involvement, the illusion of 
reality will be shattered, the minute social system that is brought into being with 
each encounter will be disorganized, and the participants will feel unruled, unreal, 
and anomic. 

Aside from the sense of reality it offers, a particular encounter may be of little 
consequence, yet we must see that the rules of conduct that oblige individuals to 
be able and ready to give themselves up to such moments are of transcendent 
importance. Men who are held by these rules are held ready for spoken interaction, 
and spoken interaction between many kinds of people on many kinds of occasion 
is necessary if society’s work is to be done. 

The sense of reality that has been discussed in this paper takes its form in 
opposition to modes of alienation, to states like preoccupation, self-consciousness, 
and boredom. In turn, these modes of disengagement are to be understood by 
reference to the central issue of spontaneous involvement. When we have seen the 
way in which a spoken encounter can succeed or fail in bringing its participants to 
it, and have seen that unfocused interaction can be looked at in the same way, we 
have a lead to follow in the understanding of other kinds of commitments—the 
individual’s occupational career, his political involvements, his family membership 
—for there will be a sense in which these wider matters consist in recurrent occasions 
of focused and unfocused interaction. By looking at the ways in which the individual 
can be thrown out of step with the sociable moment, perhaps we can learn some- 
thing about the way in which he can become alienated from things that take much 
more of his time, 
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The Role of Class 
in Structuring Inter-group Hostility’ 


JUDITH T. SHUVAL 


INTRODUCTION 


THIS study is concerned with the structuring of intergroup hostility in a situation 
of religious homogeneity and ethnic diversity.2 A comparatively rare opportunity 
to examine this problem is offered in Israel, where the new immigrant population 
is composed on the one hand entirely of Jews (religious homogeneity), and on the 
other of groups hailing from a wide variety of countries. Ethnic origin is defined 
within the context of this study as the country of emigration. 

The problem will be considered within a social context of free-floating frustra- 
tion and latent aggression. We shall examine the structuring of hostility with par- 
ticular reference to its focusing on specific ethnic groups in the population. The 
general theoretical frame of reference will be that of the frustration-aggression- 
displacement theory (see Allport, 1, p. 350). The object of displacement will be 
considered in terms of ethnic groups. The general problem may be stated as follows: 
In an ethnically heterogeneous situation of generalized frustration, what role is 
played by the different ethnic groups in the structuring of hostility? Specifically 
which ethnic groups will be chosen as targets of hostility and how is this choice 
related to their class position in the community? Kluckhohn has pointed out that 
when many people are frustrated there results a ‘free-floating’ anxiety that is waiting 
to fasten on to something. What it will fasten on depends on the culture patterns 
of the society and on the frustrating situation at hand (paraphrased in Klineberg, 
2, p. 208). We are suggesting that what it will fasten on is closely related to particular 
aspects of the social structure, specifically class and ethnic groupings. 

The empirical data for the examination of this problem were gathered in an 
Israeli housing community, Bet Mazmil, in the suburbs of Jerusalem. The popu- 
lation consists of Jewish immigrants to Israel who arrived between 1949 and 1952, 
and is composed of seventeen ethnic groups that emigrated to Israel from Rumania, 
Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Russia, 
Morocco, Tunis, Algiers, Libya, Egypt, Iraq, Turkey, Yemen, and Iran. At the 
time of the study the Bet Mazmil community consisted of 450 families. Eight hun- 
dred and six interviews were conducted with husbands and wives in almost all the 
families. The field work took place between March and May 1953. In order to 
interview residents in their native languages, the questionnaire was translated into 
the following languages and dialects: Yiddish, German, French, Ladino (a form of 
Spanish spoken by some Jews from Turkey, Greece, Bulgaria, and other countries), 
Moroccan Arabic, Iraqi Arabic, and Yemenite Arabic. The questionnaire was 


1. This study was carried out as a part of the UNESCO studies in social tension. For a fuller 
account see (4). 
2. For a more detailed discussion of this problem see (3). 
61 
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primarily a closed one and all of the attitudes are analysed as Guttman scales or 
quasi-scales. Class was defined in terms of a quasi-scale based on Chapin-like items 
observed in the home: books, flowers, a rug, pictures, and curtains. 


FRUSTRATING ELEMENTS IN THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


The Bet Mazmil immigrant community offers a particularly useful case study 
against a background of generalized frustration and latent aggression. There would 
seem to be several elements in the social system of Israeli society in general and of 
this community in particular that play an important role in the overall frustration 
of a relatively large proportion of the Bet Mazmil population. These are as follows: 

1. The housing provided at Bet Mazmil is of minimal standard. This is a prob- 


' lem of relative deprivation. Certain groups that emigrated from backward countries 


may well find even this housing superior to that which functions as their reference 
yard-stick. However, there is evidence that even such groups as Yemenites, Moroc- 
cans, Tunisians, Iraqis, Persians, and Turks, most of whom had lived in housing 
of a relatively inferior quality, found the Bet Mazmil housing to be inadequate. It 
is not weather-proof; interior doors and floor tiles. must be provided by the tenant; 
the rooms including the kitchen are small; there is little storage space. 

2. Certain food needs, particularly those associated with the specific cultural 
patterns of the different ethnic groups, were inadequately met. The period during 
which the study was carried out was one of a severe austerity program in Israel. 
Food rationing of a strict and relatively minimal variety was enforced. 

3. The period during which the study was carried out was one of considerable 
economic strain. The population had approximately doubled: at the end of 1948 the 
Jewish population was 759,000, while at the end of 1952 it had risen to 1,460,000. 
The absorption of this large immigrant population, much of it unskilled and with- 
out capital resources, placed a tremendous burden on the economy. Jobs had to be 


supplied; food provided; housing constructed. And all of this had to be done quickly. 


Considerable strain was the inevitable result. If the situation was difficult for the 
country as a whole, it had a particularly severe effect on this low-income com- 
munity of new immigrants. The period was characterized by progressive inflation 
and increasing unemployment. The standard of living was low. 

4. The entire population of the community of Bet Mazmil is composed of immi- 
grants to Israel, most of whom had been in the country no longer than three to 
four years. Inherent in the immigrant status is the need to make an adjustment to 
a radically new environment. For some individuals this adjustment may come 
easily; for others it may involve considerable strain. There would seem to be reason 
to believe that the extent of this strain may bear a relation to the degree of difference 
between the social environment in the country of origin and the new one to which 
the immigrant must adapt himself. Needless to say, it also bears a direct relation- 
ship to the personality structure of the individual. It is this strain, generated by the 
readjustment process, that is likely to bring about a frustration of certain need 
dispositions. 

5. The extreme ethnic heterogeneity of the population makes communication 
between members difficult. The population of the Bet Mazmil community is com- 
posed of immigrants from some seventeen different countries of origin. Although in 
certain cases the cultural differences between these groups may be relatively small, 
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in others it may be very great indeed. The question of differences between ethnic 
groups must be considered both from the point of view of the culture of the country 
of origin, as well as from the point of view of differences in the religious culture. 
For not only do the immigrants differ from each other with respect to the culture 
of their country of origin, but they are also characterized by marked differences in 
their practice and understanding of Judaism. The wide variety of countries from 
which these people emigrated, coupled with their unique forms of religious culture, 
combine to produce an extremely large number of cultural types. 

In addition to the extreme differences in‘ values, reference concepts, and be- 
havioral patterns that serve to make communication between individuals in this 
community basically difficult, there is the related and more elementary problem 
of language. Among the Europeans Yiddish acts as a lingua franca for some of the 
groups. But many of the younger people speak only the language of their country 
of origin. Among the non-Europeans the problem is considerably more difficult; 
many of them, having emigrated from Arab countries, speak Arabic. However, the 
differences between the Arabic dialects are often so great as to make people not 
originating in the same country incomprehensible to each other. 

6. A further problem of communication exists between the immigrant com- 
munity and the rest of Israeli society. This difficulty of communication results in a 
certain absence of understanding and appreciation by these two segments of the 
population for each other. The immigrant population is particularly hard hit by 
this problem. Unable to read the Hebrew press, often without access to a radio, 
frequently with no personal acquaintances among ‘old-timers’, bewildered by a new 
and strange social environment, the immigrant is often unable to comprehend 
government policies that affect him personally or aspects of the social structure 
that seem oppressive to him. There was little understanding, for example, of the 
government’s rationing plan. Many immigrants felt that this program represented 
an attempt to deprive them unjustly of necessary food. The meat shortage was 
particularly misunderstood. The problem of hard foreign currency in relation to 
the Israeli economic situation—which formed the basis for the rationing program 
and particularly for the meat shortage—were inadequately understood by a large 
part of the immigrant population at Bet Mazmil. Similarly with little conception of 
the equalitarian ethic that plays a major role in Israeli ideology, immigrants from 
Oriental countries had little understanding of universal army service—for both men 
and women. In many cases they felt this to be a violation of the traditional role of 
the woman as prescribed in the religious tradition. 

7. For many immigrants the reality of the Bet Mazmil community did not cor- 
respond with the aspirations that had been instilled in them before immigrating. 
Israeli officials, anxious to recruit as many immigrants as possible and to encourage 
individuals who might be doubtful, often made extravagant promises about ‘life 
in the new country’. There was talk of good jobs, abundant food, pleasant housing. 
Many immigrants were grossly disillusioned by the realities of the Israeli situation. 

8. Certain feelings of resentment and jealousy against those Israelis who were 
‘old-timers’ relative to the immigrants developed among the newcomers. Those 
feelings were rationalized with the observation that by and large the old-timers had 
better jobs as well as better housing than the immigrants. This observation was often 
verbalized in the form that all the good jobs and good housing were monopolized 
by the old-timers. As in the case of most stereotypes, there is a basic truth to this 
one: many old-timers do in fact have more skilled and better paying jobs than many 
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immigrants. Furthermore most of tie old-timers lived in housing that was consider- 
ably superior to the low-cost, subsidized housing that was being put up in huge 
quantities by the government over-night for the immigrants. Inevitably the old- 
timers were already established in their jobs and in their homes; in cases where 
there was competition for such scarce and valuable commodities, the old-timer had 
the inherent advantage of having been there first. 

A certain hiatus between the immigrant and old-timer sectors of the population 
tends to reinforce this stereotype and these feelings of resentment. More often than 
not, immigrants and old-timers come into relatively little social contact with each 
other. If the immigrant is an unskilled worker, the old-timer he might be in contact 
with on the job would be likely to be the foreman or manager, with whom’‘social 
contact even within the job context is at a minimum. Needless to say, there are old- 
timers of a low socio-economic status position as well, but the general image of the 
old-timer in Israel is one of a privileged member of society. 

The term vatik, which is the name given to old-timers, carries a general aura 
of privilege and well-being. It is a distinctly value-laden concept. In a society in 
which certain adjuncts of high value—such as jobs, housing, clothing—are ex- 
tremely scarce, seniority can come to play a major role in their allocation. Seniority 
represents a relatively clear-cut criterion of allocation and one that is open to a 
minimum of disputes; although certain important deviations from a general rule 
of seniority were followed in recognition of the special status of the new immigrant 
(such as in the building of special low-cost immigrant housing and the provision of 
a large number of public works jobs), the more general rule in the allocation of 
desiderata in Israel has been in terms of seniority. Needless to say, in a highly mobile 
immigrant society a criterion of seniority serves as a self-protective mechanism for 
those who are in positions of greater power or who have access to scarce goods. 
Without such a criterion, they would be in a constant state of competition with 
newly arrived members of the group. 

In terms of such a criterion of allocation, the immigrant is by definition in an 
unfavorable position for acquiring a portion of the scarce goods. His ascriptive 
qualities are such that he cannot attain a measure of seniority greater than that 
of the old-timer—vatik. The exceptions from the seniority rule that are made in 
recognition of his special status as a new immigrant do not mitigate the fact that 
the best housing and the best jobs go to those who arrived in the country some 
years before him. What is more, the standard of the public housing provided for 
immigrants and the types of job created for them were of considerably lower 
quality than those available to persons with seniority. 

It can be seen that such a situation represents a structure that is built into the 
social system and, while it accords a considerable measure of security to one seg- 
ment of the population, it is likely to breed a large measure of resentment and 
frustration in the other. 


CLASS AS A DETERMINANT OF THE FOCUSING OF 
HOSTILITY 


The basic problem being dealt with concerns class position as a factor in the 
relative vulnerability of ethnic groups to hostility. In a situation of ethnic hetero- 
geneity and generalized frustration, which groups will be singled out from the rest 
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as legitimate targets for the focusing of hostility? What we are actually dealing with, 
therefore, may be considered to be a form of ‘scapegoating’. Having posed the 
problem against a general background of generalized frustration and latent aggres- 
sion, we are starting out with the assumption that the channeling of hostility is not 
related to intrinsic characteristics either of the source or of the target groups, but 
rather to certain features of the social system that legitimize one particular target 
over another. We are therefore not concerned in this study with hostility between 
groups that has its basis in actual maltreatment or real-conflicts of interest, e.g. 
economic exploitation, competition for jobs or for scarce goods, etc. In such cases 
hostility can be explained on fairly evident grounds. Our problem takes place in a 
situation with no real conflict between groups but with a generalized frustration 
that tends to become displaced on to certain groups. These groups act as targets, 
not because the attackers have anything in particular against them, but by virtue 
of the role they play in the social system. Essentially the problem may be said to 
concern the objects on to which displacement occurs. It will be our general hypo- 
thesis that the selection and legitimation of scapegoats may be closely associated 
with the class structure of the community. Such a hypothesis does not mean to 
imply that other factors may not also structure this focusing of hostility. We are 
assuming, however, that one crucial dimension is that of class. 

It may be suggested that in a situation of ethnic heterogeneity, where group 
identifications are strong, one of the major dimensions of class structuring is ethnic 
membership. In other words, that ethnic groups acquire a certain symbolic status 
position and are ranked relative to each other in some sort of class hierarchy. One 
element in the reasoning behind such a proposition is the fact that members of 
a given ethnic group, having relatively similar educational, cultural, and occupa- 
tional backgrounds, would be likely for these reasons to cluster in a similar socio- 
economic position. Thus the group acquires a symbolic class position in the 
community based on the predominant status position of its members.3 

Such structuring depends on the relative homogeneity of class position within the 
ethnic group. It assumes that there is greater homogeneity in this respect within than 
between groups. In an immigrant community, such as the one we are considering, 
this problem is related to the extent of class differentiation of members of each 
group in the country of origin. The fact that our population consists entirely of 
Jews serves to focus this problem more acutely. For by and large Jews did not tend 
to spread over a very wide range of class positions in the countries from which they 
emigrated. 

Any sort of hierarchical ranking requires as a basic prerequisite a differentiation 
among units. No meaningful ranking can take place in a situation in which units 
are essentially homogeneous on all observable characteristics. The more distin- 
guishable the criteria of differentiation to others relevant in the situation, the 
more likely would they be to be chosen as the criteria of stratification. It is for this 
reason that it is suggested that ethnic membership, acting as a clearly evident basis 
of differentiation as well as one that carries considerable meaning to a new immi- 
grant population, would be likely to serve as a major dimension of stratification. 
This proposition assumes heterogeneity, in the sense that ethnic groups are different 
from each other with respect to observable cultural characteristics. 


3. It should be noted that, although this structuring exists in our community, there is neverthe- 


less a sufficient spread of the ethnic groups among the different classes to allow of a meaningful 
analysis of the two variables. 
EB 
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The hypothesis with which we shall deal here concerns the vulnerability of 
groups to hostility as related to their rank position in the class hierarchy. It will be 
proposed that one meaningful criterion of vulnerability is class position in the 
community.4 More specifically it will be hypothesized that ina situation of generalized 
frustration the lowest groups in the class hierarchy may be the most vulnerable to 
expressions of hostility. This hypothesis rests on the assumption concerning the 
distribution of power and authority and their concomitant sanctions among the 
class groups. Few sanctions are involved in expressing hostility against a lower- 
class group, while this is not generally the case for upper-class groups. 

The second general reason behind this hypothesis concerns the negative sym- 
bolism that is conveniently attached to lower-class groups, and that serves to 
rationalize and reinforce hostility toward a clearly defined target group. This is 
what has been called the ‘well deserved reputation’ (Allport, 1, pp. 87-8; Zawadski, 
5, pp. 127-8). This negative symbolism is rationalized and reinforced by objective 
fact and by the ‘self-fulfilling prophecy’. Thus some lower-class groups are dirty, 
loud, uncouth, dangerously excitable, ignorant, uneducated, etc. What is more, the 
objective situation being what it is and the rationalizing mechanism operating to 
reinforce it, the predisposition to perceive these negative symbols is increased with 
reference to these particular groups. 


THE EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE 


The symbolic status position of the ethnic groups may be inferred from Table 1. 
As a whole, the European groups tend to cluster more in the higher socio-economic 
status groups. This may be seen in Table 2. However, there are rather marked 
differences within the Europeans and within the non-Europeans from ethnic group 
to ethnic group. 


TABLE 1 SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS OF ETHNIC GROUPS 


Socio-economic Status 
' Percentage of Ethnic Groups in the Three Classes 


Ethnic Group High Middle Low Number 
° 
6 
Rumanian 41 31 28 140 
Polish 24 50 26 70 
Hungarian 42 32 26 38 
Other European 54 28 18 54 
Moroccan 8 30 62 192 
Other North African 12 32 56 , 
Egyptian 17 33 50 40 
Tragi 4 28 68 25 
Yemenite 16 45 39 38 
Other non-European 35 39 26 65 
Total 25 34 41 721 


4. Another criterion of vulnerability might be ingroup-ou status. Additional criteria are 
also possible (see Allport, 1). aes “died 
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TABLE 2 SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS OF EUROPEAN AND 
NON-EUROPEAN GROUPS 


Percentage of Ethnic Groups in the Three Classes 


Ethnic Group High Middle Low Number 
% % % 
European 40 35 23, 302 
Non-European 14 33 53 419 
Total 25 34 41 721 


The picture that emerges from Table J is a rough one but a certain inference 
as to a hierarchy of groups can be discerned. Clearly the Moroccans and Iraqis 
are at the bottom of the rank order. The other North Africans occupy a rather 
similar status position as a whole but, since there are too few cases in each of the 
specific groups making up this general category, it is difficult to draw any further 
implications other than to say that this group seems to be close to the bottom of 
the rank order of ethnic groups. It may be suggested that the Egyptians and 
Yemenites occupy the next overall rank position. Next would come the Poles. And 
finally at the top are the Rumanians and Hungarians. Needless to say this repre- 
sents an extremely rough ranking. It is difficult to state with much certainty just 
where the smaller ethnic groups which are represented by few cases fall in the 
hierarchy, other than to place them on one side or the other of the European/non- 
European division line. 

The empirical tool used to investigate the problem of hostility consisted of a 
question that required the respondent to name the ethnic group he disliked most 
in the community, Only one answer was requested, so there is some confidence that 
we are getting at the strongest felt hostility on the part of the individual toward 
ethnic groups in the community.5 Table 3 presents the empirical answers to this 
question. In the present analysis we shall be concerned only with the column totals 
(marginals). These indicate the overall frequency with which each ethnic group was 
chosen as a target of dislike. The expression of dislike for a group will be taken as 
the starting-point for our analysis of hostility. 

Table 3 indicates that the proportion of ‘no answers’ was quite large in this 
question. It is always difficult to interpret the meaning of such abstaining, and any 
inferences drawn can be only hypothetical. It should be considered to begin with 
that a certain proportion of the ‘no answers’ might be genuinely devoid of hostility; 
their failure to reply even after probing by the interviewer might simply be taken to 
mean that they do not harbor hostility toward any of the ethnic groups in the 
community. These people might have internalized the Israeli ethic of ethnic equality 
in such a manner as not to direct their hostility, if they feel any, toward an ethnic 
target. On the other hand, it should be considered that a large group of abstainers 
is to be expected in a question of this nature, in which the respondent is requested 


5. The subsequent discussion concerning the large proportion of ‘no answers’ makes it clear 
why it was impossible to ask the respondent to name an additional group in order to obtain a 
gradation of attitudes toward ethnic se Pretesting revealed that the proportion of ‘no answers’ 
was too great to warrant the inclusion of s 


uch additional questions. 
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TABLE 3 TARGETS AND SOURCES OF ETHNIC TENSION 
Target Groups of Tension 
| 
Source | = 
Ss * 
27} 1] 1] 4/18] 731140 
Polish ~ -| 29} 72 
Czecho- | 
slovak 4]-]-]-]-] a} 2} 10/17 
German | 
and 
Austrian) -| 3}-!-}]-]-] 2}-]-|-|-]-] 7} 15 
Bulgarian | 2] 4 
Other 
European! 3] 4 
Moroccan | 3; 2) 4) 2] 5| - | 103/195 
Tunisian 2) 2] 7] 9] 27 
Algerian 1] 1]/-|-]-]-] 411 12] 20 
Tripoli- | | 
Yemenite 31/3) 19| 38 
Other 1] 3] 18] 45 
tionnaire | } 
filled out) | | | | 72| 72 
Total 112/14) | -|- 7/4 2| 1196) 7 |806 


‘Sepharadim’ Jews of Oriental or Eastern Origin. 


to express overt dislike of one of his neighbor groups. Not only does such an 
expression run counter to possible feelings of neighborly affinity, but it represents 
a fundamental challenge to certain aspects of Israeli ideology that are likely to have 
made themselves felt even in this new immigrant community. 

Two particular elements of the Israeli ideology are challenged by this question. 
The first, and most important in the present situation, is the value placed on the 
‘in-gathering of the exiles’. This is a highly value-laden concept in Israel. Israeli 
ideology views the state of Israel as the fulfilment of the historic striving of the 
Jewish people to return to their original homeland. It considers the gathering of 
Jews from all parts of the world to Israel as part of its historic mission. In effect, 
this is the very raison d’étre of the state, when viewed in terms of its ideology. The 
more religious adherents to the ideology quote the prophesy of Ezekiel with refer- 
ence to this in-gathering, but the non-religious elements in the population, e.g. Ben 
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Gurion and members of his secular moderate-socialist party, Mapai, take this 
element of the ideology fo less seriously. 

Second, there is a strong equalitarian ethic in the Israeli ideology, which makes 
itself felt with respect to ethnic differentiation as well as in other areas, such as class, 
the occupational structure, dress, housing. This equalitarianism would tend to 
operate much as the American ethic does in tabooing overt indications of the 
inferior status of certain groups. In Israel this ethic seems to operate even more 
strongly, possibly because of the generally high level of the collective consciousness 
on which the ideology functions. Another possible reason for this phenomenon is 
the relatively narrow range of overall class differentials in wages, housing, clothing, 
etc., which tended to reinforce the equalitarian ethic in the past. In this respect it is 
somewhat taboo to imply the inferiority of a given group by openly stating that one 
dislikes its members. 

What is important for the systematic analysis is the fact that Table 3 does not 
show any ethnic clustering in the ‘no answer’ category, so there is no reason to 
assume an ethnic bias among those who did reply. It will be noted that about half 
of the respondents in all the ethnic groups refused to answer this question. Such 
a phenomenon would seem to Suggest that ‘no answer’ is more a function of 
different personalities reacting to the two elements of the Israeli ideology discussed 
above, than of structural features of the social system. It may also represent a 
genuine internalization of the Israeli ethic and an absence of hostility. Our data do 
not permit a separating out of these elements among the ‘no answers’. 

Table 4 presents the percentage distribution of Groups Chosen as Targets of 
Dislike. This simply represents the percentage distribution of each column total 
out of the total number of responses of Table 3 (without ‘no answer’). It will be 
noted that the two groups that stand out in Table 4 are the Moroccans and the 
Iraqis; 39 per cent choose the Moroccans and 26 per cent choose the Iraqis as the 
group liked least in the community. The 10 per cent who choose the diffuse category 
‘Sepharadim’ represent too few cases (37) to allow for any meaningful analysis. The 
remaining frequencies are too small to be considered significant. 

Not only were the Moroccans and the Iraqis chosen very clearly out of the entire 
set of ethnic groups available for choice, but the other groups were just as clearly 
not selected. The percentage of persons indicating a dislike of a group other than 
the Moroccans and the Iraqis is very small or absent altogether. This despite the 
fact that 19 per cent of the population are Rumanians and 10 per cent are Poles 
(see Table 5). Generally speaking, in consideration of the number of Europeans in 
the community, the number mentioned as disliked by others can be considered 
quite small. Thus not only is there a focusing of dislike on the Moroccan and Iraqi 
groups, but there is a focusing away from the European groups by all members of 
the community, non-Europeans as well as Europeans. 

It will be recalled from Table 1] that the Moroccans and Iraqis were the two 
groups occupying the lowest socio-economic status positions in the community. 
Fully 62 per cent of the Moroccans and 68 per cent of the Iraqis cluster in the 
lowest socio-economic status group. On the other hand, only 8 per cent of the 
Moroccans and 4 per cent of the Iraqis are located in the highest socio-economic 
class. The only possible exception is the general group termed ‘Other North 
Africans’, which is composed of Tunisians, Algerians, and Tripolitanians, none of 
which appeared in sufficiently large numbers to warrant any systematic conclusions. 
We should therefore seem to be justified in stating that the two groups occupying 
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TABLE 4 GROUPS CHOSEN AS TARGETS OF DISLIKE 


Percentage of Respondents* who selected 
Ethnic Group Chosen a given Ethnic Group as most disliked 


Rumanian 

Polish 

Hungarian 
Czechoslovak 
German and Austrian 


Turkish 

Yemenite 2 
Persian 2 
Other 4 
Sepharadim*** 10 
Total 100 


* Percentage calculated out of a total of 367 cases who answered this question. 
# A generalized term for Jews of European origin. 
*kk A generalized term for Jews of non-European origin. 


the lowest socio-economic status have been singled out in the community as targets 
of hostility by the rest of the population. 

Before accepting the hypothesis as proven, however, it should be considered 
whether Moroccans and Iraqis might be distinguished from the other ethnic group 
by some factor other than class in such a way as to render the present conclusion 
spurious. 

- It is of interest to note in Table 3 that the group termed Sepharadim received 
only 37 or about 10 per cent of the responses. Sepharadim refers to the general 
category of Jews of non-European countries. If aggression were directed toward 
the generally low-status non-Europeans, we would expect this category to appear 
with a greater frequency. In effect, it is the writer’s impression from observations 
both inside and outside the community that a certain hostility does exist toward 
the Sepharadim on the part of the rest of the population. It might be suggested, 
then, that the Moroccans, as the largest and most conspicuous of the non-European 
_ Sroups, were named in a symbolic sense to represent a certain hostility against the 

recital as a whole. If this is the case, woke were the stu mentioned? They 


6. Sepharadim from a technical point of view does not refer to all Jews of sad diaieeedil origin, 
but only to those practising the ritual in a certain prescribed manner. In common usage, however, 
the term has often come to be used by Europeans to refer to all Jews of non-European origin. 
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TABLE 5 _ DISTRIBUTION OF ETHNIC GROUPS 
AT BET MAZMIL HOUSING PROJECT 


Country of Origin Number % 
Rumania 140 19 
Poland 72 10 
Hungary 38 5 
Czechoslovakia 17 SE 
Germany and Austria 15 2 
Yugoslavia 5 1 
Bulgaria 4 1 
Russia 9 1 
Other European Countries 4 1 
Morocco 195 27 
Tunisia 27 + 
Algiers 20 3 
Tripolitania 13 2 
Egypt 40 5 
Iraq 25 3 
Turkey 15 2 
Yemen 38 
Persia 12 1 
Other Countries 45 6 

Total 734 100 


72 additional cases were of unindicated origin. 


are one of the smallest non-European groups in the community and were not likely 
to be particularly conspicuous. Nor does there seem to be any evidence to lead one 
to believe that some or all of the Iraqis behaved in such a manner as to attract so 
marked an expression of hostility. The answer would seem to be in terms of the 
socio-economic status and concomitant vulnerability of these groups. It may be 
that a more general hostility toward Sepharadim (who occupy a generally lower 
status position than the Europeans, see Table 2) focuses specifically on the two 
lowest-class groups among the non-Europeans in the community as legitimate 
targets against which to express aggression. In this regard it should be noted that 
hostility is likely to be more satisfactorily expressed when focused on specific rather 
than on general targets. Such specificity of focusing is related to the discharge of 
a considerable store of motivational energy, which is likely to be involved in feel- 
ings of hostility. The location of specific targets permits the reinforcement of 
stereotypes and prejudices in a manner that is less convenient for general targets. 

The Moroccans and Iraqis are not distinguished from other groups by skin 
color. Although they are generally darker than most Europeans, they are not darker 
than the Yemenite, Persian, Egyptian, or Turkish immigrants. It would seem 
doubtful if these two groups could be distinguished by the color of their skin. In 
any case if this were the crucial variable, why were other dark-skinned groups not 
chosen? 

Nor do the Moroccans or Iraqis speak a particular common language. As a 
matter of fact they both speak Arabic, but, as is common with Arabic, quite 
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different dialects. The difference in dialects is so great that Moroccan Arabic and 
Iraqi Arabic may be considered almost different languages. If it were to be argued 
that Arabic per se is the common and distinctive variable, it may be answered that 
the Yemenites and Egyptians also speak Arabic dialects. 

Several other variables were examined, none of which seemed to show a mean- 
ingful relationship distinguishing these two groups from the rest. We are therefore 
led to accept the hypothesis that groups occupying the lowest socio-economic status 
position are highly vulnerable to hostility. 


CONCLUSION 


In considering the picture emerging from these data in terms of ‘scapegoat’ 
theory, certain limitations should be borne in mind. The type of target group of 
hostility under consideration is neither of the nature of an institutionalized ‘all-duty’ 
scapegoat, nor entirely of the ad hoc variety (see Allport, 1, pp. 243-59). The ex- 
treme newness of the community as well as the unfamiliarity of the different immi- 
grant groups with each other would prevent the former. There does not seem to be 
a long-standing, institutionalized scapegoat in Israel in general, and this is par- 
ticularly true among the new immigrants. There is, for example, no group that 
serves the function that the Jews do in other societies. On the other hand, to con- 
sider the structuring of the situation as it emerged as a purely ad hoc structuring, 
would seem to imply too large an amount of impermanence to the phenomenon. 
We are not in a position to predict with any validity as to the permanence or im- 
permanence of the present situation at Bet Mazmil; the social structure is a highly 
dynamic one and it would seem impossible to predict accurately with respect to any 
specific element of it. At the same time, it is our feeling that the singling out of the 
Moroccans and Iragis represents more than a momentary response to an immediate 
situation. It may well persist on a more permanent basis. There is evidence to sug- 
gest that the Moroccans act as scapegoats in a wider context than that of this 
particular community, although the situation with respect to the Iraqis is less clear. 
In any case it would seem most appropriate to consider the type of scapegoat 
involved here as falling somewhere between the institutionalized all-duty type and 
the ad hoc variety. 

What makes our situation particularly interesting for the study of the structur- 
ing of the scapegoat phenomenon, is the fact that major prejudgments or historical 
antagonisms are relatively absent. In effect most of the groups had had relatively 
little experience of each other. At most they had lived together briefly in the transit 
camps. However, the type of historical predisposition that makes Jews, for example, 
appropriate scapegoats in so many societies, did not exist in our situation. On the 
contrary, it might be said that there was, despite great variability in ethnicity, a 
certain homogeneity in the population: all were Jews, all were immigrants, all were 
of a relatively low socio-economic status position. The process of locating scape- 
goats may, in a certain sense, be said to be operating in an ‘uncontaminated’ 
situation. The question as posed is: in a situation relatively uncontaminated by 
previous prejudices and predispositions with respect to ethnic membership, which 
groups will be focused on as scapegoats? Needless to say, such a ‘pure’ situation 
does not occur too frequently in a real-life situation. The Israeli community repre- 
sents a relatively rare historical experiment in this sense, and one that may possibly 
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serve to point up all the more clearly the processes involved in scapegoating. On 
the other hand, the reader should bear in mind the almost unique social situation 
that is being considered, to avoid applying our findings to situations in which they 
are not entirely appropriate. 

The problem before us was one of locating the most vulnerable groups in the 
community, groups that could be attacked without incurring sanctions on the 
attacker. In a general sense it may be said that a group is vulnerable when no 
meaningful sanctions are exercised on the attacker. ‘Although anybody would do, 
some persons are preferable: those who cannot strike back, who are weak, defense- 
less, or dependent on the aggressor. These are predestined to become innocent 
victims of aggression when the cause of frustration is impersonal, or its author 
too dangerous to be attacked’ (5, p. 128). One dimension of vulnerability relates 
to the relative control of power and authority as organized in terms of the class 
system. A group is likely to be vulnerable to an extent relative to its position of 
control or authority as regards the exercise of formal or informal sanctions against 
its attackers. In a general sense a lower-class group is in a relatively inferior position 
in this respect as compared to upper-class groups. We are not suggesting that other 
dimensions of vulnerability may not exist (e.g. out-group status may make a group 
vulnerable to an in-group), or that other historical or social conditions may not 
operate in the selection of scapegoats. Allport (1) has pointed out that no single 
factor is adequate to explain prejudice in general and scapegoating in particular. 
What we are suggesting is that one crucial dimension of vulnerability is class 
position. This would appear to be particularly true in a situation that is character. 
ized by an absence of major prejudgments or historical antagonisms. 

It is of some interest to note that we are not suggesting that the target of hostility 
will be a defenseless minority group. This is in line with criticism of traditional 
scapegoat theory proposed by Allport (1, p. 351) and Zawadski (5). In effect our 
data demonstrate that a group occupying a plurality, if not a majority, position in 
the community may be singled out as a legitimate target of displaced aggression. 
It will be recalled that the Moroccans were the largest ethnic group in the Bet 
Mazmil community. The crucial point in terms of our data would appear to be class 
position rather than minority status. For a minority is not necessarily defenseless. 

The question that may be raised at this point concerns what actual sanctions 
could be exercised by the upper-class groups at Bet Mazmil against persons who 
expressed hostility toward them? This question is particularly pointed in view of 
the fact that we know that the entire class system has relatively little spread in this 
public housing community: the entire population is in fact a relatively low-class one. 

The answer may be given in terms of a certain symbolic and potential power 
that the upper-class groups at Bet Mazmil may be said to wield. It will be recalled 
that the Europeans taken as a whole occupied a higher class position than the non- 
Europeans. More specifically the Rumanians and Hungarians among the Euro- 
peans were in the highest status positions in the community. Looking at Israeli 
society as a total social system, it may be said that Europeans occupy positions of 
power and authority considerably more than do non-Europeans. Europeans occupy 
high government positions, they are the employers and the more affluent business 
men, they control the free professions. Furthermore, they are likely to be the fore- 
men, the responsible officials at the labor exchange, the doctors, teachers, middle- 
level government officials, with whom the new immigrant will be most likely to 
come in contact in the course of his attempts to establish his household in a new 
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country. From an overall point of view the non-Europeans occupy far fewer of 
these positions than do the Europeans. So that in this respect the European may 
become a figure symbolizing power and authority in the Israeli social system to the 
new immigrant. Thus even though the specific European living at Bet Mazmil may 
occupy a fairly low socio-economic position relative to the total society as well as 
a fairly impotent power position, through the symbolic image of the European in 
the total society, power and authority, which he in fact does not possess, are imputed 
to him. 

On a concrete level it may be suggested that a feeling seems to exist in the 
community that this symbolic power of the Europeans might in certain cases be 
realized in fact. This feeling stems from the fact that the lines of communication 
and influence in the small Israeli society are high’ ramified and reach tc many 
corners of the social system. Everyone seems to kuow ‘someone’ and this someone 
is frequently a person of power and authority. In an immigrant society such as the 
one we are dealing with, these lines of communication are particularly highly 
developed within the ethnic group. So that there may be a real feeling in the 
community that a potential power of the local Europeans could be actualized 
through contacts and communication with other Europeans in the country who 
in fact occupy real positions of power. X, an Hungarian resident of Bet Mazmil, 
may know the chief official at the labor exchange from the ‘old country’. Y, a 
Rumanian resident, may have gone to school with the head of the public works 
department of the government. Z, a Polish member of the Bet Mazmil community, 
may be related to the chairman of the local histadrut (union) office. So that there 
is a general feeling in this respect that the vicarious and symbolic power position 
of the Europeans as a group might in fact be actualized if they so desired. Whether 
it really could be actualized in practice is for the present purposes less important 
than the perceived potentiality. 

A further factor to consider concerning the choice of the lowest-class groups 
as targets of hostility in a situation of generalized frustration is the generally 
negative symbolism that can be conveniently associated with such groups. Adjec- 
tives such as dirty, noisy, ignorant, uncouth, quarrelsome do in fact apply in large 
measure to the lowest-class groups. Whether because of the self-fulfilling prophecy 
or because of their economically underprivileged position per se, these people do 
in fact conform in large measure to a negative and undesirable stereotype thus 
reinforcing the attitude toward them. Furthermore, the extent to which these 
negative characteristics*exist serves to reinforce their perception on the part of 
persons who are motivated to perceive them, so they are often magnified out of 
proportion to reality. Thus perception ceases in fact to be veridical. 
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C. G. Jung on the Present Trends 
in Group Psychotherapy’ 


HANS A. ILLING 


FOR the purpose of research in connection with an article concerning a new per- 
spective in group psychotherapy (1), the writer communicated with Professor Jung 
in order to clarify certain points that, in the writer’s mind, were ambiguous. The 
correspondence ensuing from the initial communication was made in German, and 
the letters have been translated into English essentially, although not completely. 


Los Angeles, California 
January 14, 1955 
Dear Dr. Jung, 

For some time I have been engaged with a psychologist in preparing a historical 
survey of group psychotherapy at the request of a German medical journal. 

While my collaborator and I belong to different schools of thought and while 
each of us is taking different parts of the subject, both of us agree on one point 
fully: our admiration of the school founded and headed by you, your creation of the 
theory of the Unconscious, and the vast potentialities of your theories relative to 
group psychotherapy, which you don’t seem to have appreciated so far as we could 
ascertain from the literature. 

As I understand your conception of the Wandlungserlebnis, it centers around 
the identification of the individual with several individuals, who, as a group, undergo 
a collective Wandlungserlebnis. In such an experience it can happen that a deeper 
level of consciousness is excited than in the ordinary experience of the individual. 
If I understand you correctly, a species of common Tierseele (animal soul) is born 
when the group is large enough. It seems that you draw the conclusion from this 
that the ‘morale’ of large organizations is always low. In my opinion, however, 
some therapies can be much more effective in the group because the togetherness 
of many produces virtually a mass suggestibility. Certainly I will admit that inevit- 
ably psychological regressions may take place in a group; however, these regressions 
are partially checked by ritual, i.e. cultic action. Cultic action seizes the attention 
of the individual and, simultaneously, makes it possible for him to experience his 
own catharsis in the group and to become conscious of his catharsis. If, on the other 
hand, a connection with the centre is missing, a connection which symbolizes the 
unconscious, then the Massenseele (group-soul) will inevitably become the centre 
and will absorb individual instinct or initiative. 

Having studied your writings much and long, I note that you repeatedly em- 
phasize that there are positive experiences which inspire the individual to good 
deeds or, as you call it, ein positives Gefiihl der menschlichen Solidaritdt, a positive 


1, Presented at the Second Annual Meeting of the Group Psychotherapy Association of Southern 
California in Los Angeles, 11 June 1955, ne 
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feeling of human solidarity, to me, perhaps, the finest piece of expression I have 
ever come across in the literature, especially if applicable to group psychotherapy. 
On the other hand, my collaborator and I believe that, conceivably, you are in error 
to equate the group with the loss of the ego. To us, this is a generalization, since the 
belonging to a group per se does not constitute regression but rather a greater 
understanding of the ego! As we shall point out in our paper, ‘as the therapist 
applies clinically both factors, heightened suggestibility'and group pressure, the 
methods of group psychotherapy will become particularly effective in the explora- 
tion of the unconscious of every member of the group.’ 

Our paper is not yet completed. I am turning to you with the request to submit 
some personal comments on the question whether your antipathy to group psycho- 
therapy derives from the general logic of your theory of the maturing of the 
individual or from other causes. We have attempted to be as objective as possible 
in the description of the various schools of thought in our paper; yet it seems to me 
that nothing could be more ‘objective’, more scientifically accurate, than an 

tion, however brief, from the inaugurator of a school himself. 

May I add that I have just received a copy of the first English translation of 
your Answer to Job (2), which I was asked to review. I also received the German 
edition of your contribution to Der Géttliche Schelm (4). After a hasty examination 
of both books I feel that these are superb works, worthy of their author and a fitting 
present for your forthcoming (80th) birthday on 26 July. 

Thanking you in advance for your courtesy, 

Very respectfully, 
Hans A. Illing. 


Dr. Jung’s answer to the above letter was as follows: 


Kuesnacht bei Ziirich 
January 26, 1955 
Dear Dr. Illing, 

As a physician, I consider any psychic disturbance, whether neurosis or psy- 
chosis, to be an individual illness; the patient has to be treated accordingly. The 
individual can be treated in the group only if he is a member of it. If he is, this 
should be a great help, since, being submerged in the group, he apparently escapes 
his self to some degree. The feeling of security is increased and the feeling of respon- 
sibility is decreased when one is part of a group. Once I ran into a thick fog, while 
crossing over a treacherous glacier with a company of soldiers. The situation was 
so dangerous that everybody had to stop wherever he happened to be. Yet there 
was no trace of panic, but rather the spirit of a private party! If only one or two 
persons had been there, the danger of the situation would probably not have been 
recognized. Now, however, the brave and the experienced in the company found 
the opportunity to show off. The timid ones were able to lean on the strength of 
their brave comrades, and nobody said a word about the possibility of having to 
camp unprepared on the glacier, which could hardly have been done without some 
limbs being frozen, let alone the chances of death in attempts to climb from the 
glacier. This is typical of the mind of the group. 

Younger people, in larger groups, often do mischief, which they would never 
undertake alone. So, in war as a result of group pressure, neuroses disappeared in 
our soldiers over night. The group experiences of sects, e.g. the so-called Oxford 
Movement, are well known; likewise the cures of Lourdes, which were unthinkable 
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without an admiring audience. Groups cause not only astonishing cures but just as 
astonishing psychic ‘changes’ and conversions, because the suggestibility is increased. 
This was recognized a long time ago by the totalitarian dictators; hence the mass 
parades, noise, etc. Hitler inspired the greatest group experience of change which 
Germany has undergone since the Reformation; it cost Europe millions of dead. 

Increased suggestibility means the individual’s bondage, because he has been 
delivered to the influences of his environment, be these good or bad. The capacity 
to differentiate is diminished, also the feeling of individual responsibility, which, as 
in the Oxford Movement, is left to the ‘Lord Jesus’. People have wondered about 
the psychology of the German Army. It was no wonder: Every single soldier and 
officer was just a mass product of suggestion, stripped of moral responsibility. 

A small group, too, may be controlled by a suggestive mind of the whole group 
(Gruppengeist), which, if it is a good one, may have socially favorable influences, 
though at the expense of the mental and moral independence of the individual. The 
group increases the ego; i.e. the individual becomes more courageous, more im- 
pertinent and assertive, more secure, fresher, and less cautious; the self, however, 
is reduced and is pushed into the background in favor of the average. For this 
reason all weak and insecure persons wish to belong to clubs and organizations, 
even to a nation of 80 million! In this relationship the individual feels important, 
because he identifies himself with everybody else; on the other hand, he loses his self 
(which is the soul the devil is after and wins!) and his individual judgment. But the 
ego will only be pushed into the background by the group if it is not in accord with 
the opinion of the group. For this reason there is always the tendency of the 
individual in the group to give his assent to the majority opinion to the largest 
possible degree or, if this be possible, to attempt to impose his opinion on the group. 

The annihilating influence of the group on the individual will be compensated 
for by one member, who identifies himself with the Gruppengeist and thus becomes 
the Jeader. For this reason there are always conflicts over prestige and power in the 
group, springing from the increase of the ego and the egotism of the mass. The 
ego’s social self, so to speak, is multiplied by the number of members in the group. 

I do not have any practical objections to group therapy, as I do not have any 
to Christian Science, the Oxford Movement, and other therapeutically effective 
sects. I myself founded a group almost forty years ago; however, that group was 
composed of ‘analysed’ persons, whose purpose was to define the social position 
of the individual. This group is still active today. For social position does not 
function in the dialectic relationship between the patient and the physician and, 
therefore, is unadjusted, which was the case with the majority of my patients. This 
misfortune became only apparent when the group was formed and therefore called 
for a mutual adjustment. 

In my opinion, group therapy is only capable of educating the social human 
being. Attempts in this regard are being made in England, particularly with ‘un- 
analysed’ persons, on the basis of psychological theories inaugurated by me. Mr. 
P. W. Martin, Talboys, Hall Hill, Oxted, Surrey, England, could give you detailed 
information. I welcome these attempts positively. However, what I have said above 
about group therapy should not be taken to mean that it can replace individual 
analysis, i.e. the dialectic process between two individuals and the subsequent 
intrapsychic catharsis, the dialogue with the unconscious. Since the only bearer 
of life and the absolutely essential element of any kind of community is the in- 
dividual, it follows that he and his quality are of consummate importance. The 
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individual must be complete and must endure; otherwise, nothing can exist, since 
any number of zeros still do not amount to more than zero. A group of inferior 
people is never better than any one of them, i.e. the group is also inferior; and the 
state which is composed of sheep only is never anything else but a herd of sheep, 
even though the herd is led by a shepherd with a biting dog. 

In our time, a time which puts so much weight on the socialization of the 
individual because a special capacity for adjustment is needed, the psychologically 
oriented group formation is of even greater importance. In view of the notorious 
inclination of people, however, to lean on others and on isms rather than on inner 
security and independence, which should have first place, there is the danger that 
the individual will equate the group with father and mother and will, thereby, 
remain as dependent, insecure, and infantile as before. He may become adjusted 
socially. But what of his individuality, which alone gives meaning to the social 
fabric? Surely, if society consisted of superior individuals only, such an adjustment 
would be profitable; but, in reality, society is composed mainly of unintelligent and 
morally weak human beings, so that their niveau lies beneath that of one of its 
superior representatives, let alone the fact that the mass naturally suppresses the 
values of individuality. When a hundred clever heads join in a group, one big 
nincompoop is the result, because every individual is trammelled by the otherness 
of the others. There used to be a funny question: Which are the three largest 
organizations, the morale of which is the lowest? Answer: Standard Oil, the Catholic 
Church, and the German Army. Especially in a Christian organization one should 
expect the highest morality, but the necessity to bring into harmony various factions 
requires compromises of the most questionable kind. (Jesuitic casuistry and distor- 
tion of the truth in the interest of the institution!) The worst examples of recent date 
are National Socialism and Communism, in which the lie became the raison d’étre. 

Real virtues are relatively rare and constitute usually the achievements of in- 
dividuals. Mental and moral laziness, cowardice, prejudice, and unconsciousness 
are dominant. I have behind me fifty years of pioneer work and, therefore, could 
tell a few things about these: there is, perhaps, scientific and technical progress. 
However, one has not heard yet that people in general have become more intelligent 
or morally better. 

Individuals can be improved because they let themselves be treated. Societies, 
however, let themselves be seduced and deceived, temporarily even for the good. 
This refers only to temporary and morally weakening effects of suggestion (Sug- 
gestiveffekte). (It is for this reason that, with few exceptions, medical psycho- 
therapists a iong time ago abandoned any real therapy of suggestion.) One can 
never achieve the good easily; the more it costs, the better it is. Thus the socially 
good effects have to be paid for, usually later; but then with interest (e.g. the era 
of Mussolini in Italy and its catastrophic end). Summing up these reflections I arrive 
at the following conclusions: 

1. Group therapy is necessary for the education of the social human being. 

2. Group therapy does not replace individual analysis. 

3. Both types of therapy complement each other. 

4. The danger of group therapy lies in a stand still on a collective basis. 

5. The danger of individual analysis lies in the neglect of social adjustment 

(Anpassung). 
With kindest regards, 
C. G. Jung. 
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Most of Professor Jung’s points seemed to be well taken. However, the writer 
still did not feel that some of the points were clarified, points over which he had 
communicated with Dr. Jung initially. His answer to Jung’s detailed letter is as 
follows: 


Los Angeles, California 
February 3, 1955 
Dear Dr. Jung, 


Your prompt and detailed reply to my recent inquiry relative to your attitude 
toward group psychotherapy was greatly appreciated and I shall treat it accordingly. 
My associate and I believe that your statements were of such importance that we 
intend to quote your letter in our article to be published soon, provided that you 
won’t object. 

Much of your letter’s contents was already familiar to me through your books 
and, therefore, did not come as a surprise; yet you have admirably achieved your 
purpose to expose the quintessence of today’s societdre Gesellschaft. 

It seems to me immodest to engage in a dispute with a man who can look back 
‘at 50 years of pioneer labor’, as I am considerably younger in years and experience 
as a therapist than you. However, if I, nevertheless, undertake such a correspond- 
ence, I do so only because I was encouraged by your expressions of contempt for 
unseren lieben Pébel, the great mass; you seem to esteem only nobility of soul and 
the solitude of the creative mind. I sympathize with you the more because I, too, 
have often had similar notions about die Minderwertigen, the inferior, as you choose 
to call them. However, in my case I could only say: ‘Quod licet Iovi non licet bovi’, 
for the Pébel did not think, rightly, that I was another ‘Jung’. You seem to be an 
outspoken protagonist of individuality, which, according to Goethe, is das hdchste 
Gut der Erdenkinder. Yet although I share your zeal to uphold the dignity and 
freedom of the individual, I would also venture to cross swords with you on behalf 
of the ‘discriminated’ group, of which the individual is an integral part. 

Firstly, I wish to emphasize my complete agreement on the Five Points with 
which you sum up the applicability of group psychotherapy. I even agree where 
I have some reservations, which are probably due to the fact that some words have 
different meanings to both of us. 

One of these words is your term Individualanalyse, probably intended as a con- 
trast to Gruppenanalyse. Although there is a faction of psychoanalysts who adhere 
to the school of thought that the psychoanalysis of groups is possible, I never 
considered it possible, finding myself, I might say, on the side of the majority of 
group therapists everywhere. No! I meant to say group therapy or psychotherapy, 
terms which are used synonymously in America, being applied to the patient as an 
adjunct or substitute for individual psychotherapy. Analysis may often be therapy 
—though not necessarily so—but, in my opinion, psychotherapy can never be 
equated with psychoanalysis. To the best of my knowledge, based on the analytical 
literature of Freud and his pupils, Fenichel, Abraham, Reik, Jones, et ai., the 
principles of psychotherapy are alike whether they are applied in individual or in 
group psychotherapy. You speak of suggestibility as a heightened risk in the group, 
since ‘one is delivered to the influences of the environment’. If I have understood 
you and Freud correctly, it is the suggestibility of the individual therapist (in con- 
trast to the free association in analysis) which is much greater, more dangerous, and 
more dependent on the temperament and personality of the therapist than on that 
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of the group, the therapist’s ‘influence’ on which is virtually modified or even can- 
celled! Is not the person of the therapist in individual psychotherapy the symbol 
of the Umweltseinfluss for the patient? 

If I remember correctly, you once said—I believe in Spirit and Nature (3)—that, 
the more unconscious the human being is, the more he integrates into the circle 
of the general psychic behavior. But the more conscious he becomes of his self, the 
stronger is his feeling of the differentiation from others . . . And the more the single 
consciousness is emancipated from the rules of society, the stronger becomes the 
empirical freedom of the will in comparison to the growth of a larger consciousness. 
In this connection I would like to make a point: Those who are not familiar with 
the methods of group psychotherapy (according to which groups are being used 
de facto to further individuation, to stimulate and to complete it) can easily be 
mistaken about it. For instance, you state that, by equating the group, a loss of 
the self will result. This appears to me a generalization. Belonging to a group per se 
does not constitute a regression, i.e. does not require of the individual an involun- 
tary expression of his self, an expression which may derive from archetypal and 
unconscious rites. On the contrary! Participation in well-prepared groups will lead 
to a greater understanding of the ego and to a greater toleration of individual 
differentiations. In the fact that the therapist applies clinically both factors, namely 
the heightened suggestibility and the group pressure, the group psychotherapeutic 
methods will become particularly effective, as, above all, in the exploration of the 
unconscious of every member of the group. 

Perhaps you are right when you speak of the instinct of the herd (I think you 
used the analogy of sheep). Perhaps, too, you made a point in stating that the 
‘reality consists mostly of nincompoops and moral weaklings’ (Schiller said: 
“Majority is nonsense; sense is but with a few’). However, it seems to me that we 
have to live together with these ‘nincompoops and moral weaklings’ unless those 
of us who do not qualify as nincompoops can manage to live aside as hermits, 
in ‘splendid isolation’. 

With best wishes, 
Hans A. Illing. 


Replying to the above, Jung wrote: 


February 10, 1955 
Dear Dr. Illing, 

I fully approve of the integration of the individual into society. However, I want 
to defend the inalienable rights of the individual; for the individual alone is the 
bearer of life and is, in these times, gravely threatened by degradation. Even in the 
smallest group, the individual is acceptable only if he appears to be acceptable to 
the majority. He has to be content with toleration. But mere toleration does not 
improve the individual; on the contrary, toleration causes a sense of insecurity, by 
which the lonely individual who has something to champion may be seriously 
hindered. I am no advocate of solitude; I have to make the greatest effort to shield 
myself from the demands of people. Without intrinsic value social relations have 
no importance. 

Sincerely, 
C. G. Jung. 
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Pressures Toward Uniformity of 


Performance in Groups’ 
JACK BREHM AND LEON FESTINGER 


IT has been amply demonstrated that pressures operate to achieve uniformity of 
opinions in groups. Festinger (3) has recently proposed that some of these pressures 
arise from a drive to evaluate one’s own opinions and abilities. He further postu- 
lates that, in the absence of physical reality, a person will ascertain the correctness 
of an opinion or the quality of a performance by comparing it with the opinions or 
performances of other people. However, only comparison with opinions or perfor- 
mance levels similar to one’s own will allow precise evaluations. Thus, whenever there 
are differences in opinions or ability levels that are relevant and important in a 
group, there will be pressures to reduce those differences. Moreover, anyone whose 
opinion or performance are highly discrepant from those of all other group members 
will be unable to make a precise self-evaluation. 

Three reports of experiments (1, 4, 5) have been designed to test derivations 
from this theory. Only one of them (5) was designed to demonstrate tendencies to 
reduce differences in performance levels within a group. In that experiment two 
subjects and one paid participant made up the experimental group. The situation 
was manipulated so that, at the start, the paid participant scored far above the 
two subjects. From that point onwards the two subjects could completely determine 
how much the paid participant would score. The results of this experiment are 
consistent with the notion that pressures toward uniformity exist. The subjects do 
act so as to decrease the discrepancy among them, and the magnitude of this effect 
is related to variables that are known to affect the magnitude of the pressure toward 
uniformity. The greater the importance of the ability to the subjects and the more 
they feel the others are a proper reference group for them, the greater is the move- 
ment toward uniformity. These same variables have been found to affect pressure 
toward uniformity concerning opinions (2, 3). 

It should be noted, however, that the experiment briefly described above dealt 
only with the behavior of subjects who were scoring below others in the group. The 
theoretical derivation should apply equally to people who score considerably above 
others in their group. While it is recognized that an asymmetry may be introduced 
because of the operation of what may be called a drive to do better and better, 
nevertheless the evidence of pressures toward uniformity should be observable in . 
those who score above others in a group. The present experiment was designed to 
test this. 


1. The experiment reported in this paper was done while both authors were at the Universi 
of Minnesota, The experiment was part of the program of research of the ataetany bic basen 
in Social Relations, , 
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The experiment was designed to fit the following specifications: 


1. The subjects, assembled in a group, are to be given a task, the performance of 
which is taken as relevant to an important ability. 

2. The performance of each member of the group is to be scored, the scores being 
made public. The exact score each person receives must, however, be manipulable 
by the experimenter. 

3. The performance and the scoring must be of such a nature that the subjects have 
(presumably) some control over how well the others in the group score. 

The exact procedure employed is described below. 
Subjects 
Sixty groups, thirty in each of two conditions, were used in the experiment. 

Each group was composed of five college students who had volunteered in class to 
participate in some group training-sessions. The training was to be concerned with 
teaching people how to make accurate judgments about others. Half the groups 
were made up of male and half of female subjects. Sexes were not mixed in any 
group. Assignment of subjects to groups was random within the limits of schedule 
time that the subjects had available. Precautions were taken to make sure that friends 
were not assigned to the same group. 


Sequence of the Experiment 

The five subjects in each group were seated at tables arranged in a semicircle. 
They were introduced to each other by the experimenter, who then reminded them 
about the purpose of the session, namely, training in how to make accurate judg- 
ments of others. ‘The instructions creating one of the two conditions then followed: 


1. High-Importance Condition. In order to create a situation where the ability in 
question would have high immediate importance, the subjects in half of the groups 
were told by the experimenter that before starting the training session he had been 
asked by the Dean to read them an announcement. This announcement told them 
that several students from the University were to be selected for an all-expense tour 
through England that summer. The purpose was to spread goodwill and, con- 
sequently, they wanted students who would make good impressions and who were 
particularly sensitive to other people. Because of the requirement of sensitivity to 
others it was felt that students who were participating in these training-groups might 
be particularly qualified. They were then told the time and place to go for an inter- 
view if they were interested in trying out for the free trip. In other words, in this 
condition, the ability in question was made particularly and immediately important 
for them. 


2. Low-Importance Condition. \n this condition the above instructions were simply 
not given. Thus, for half of the groups, whatever importance the ability in question 
had for the subjects was left unchanged. 


The experimenter then explained how the training-session was to be conducted.? 


2. Actually another manipulation was attempted at this point. Half of the groups were given 
the impression that they were pretty much the same kinds of people while the other half were 
told the group was very heterogeneous, The evidence from eee questionnaires was 
that this manipulation failed to create any differences. Since the results were also indistinguishable, 
this variable will be ignored in the remainder of the report. 
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The training was to consist of their getting acquainted, then making judgments of 
how each other person in the group would act in certain situations, and then dis- 
cussing these judgments. They were given about twenty-five minutes to get ac- 
quainted. A hypothetical situation was then described to them, and they were asked 
to write down their best judgment of how each other member of the group would 
act in that situation. A separate sheet of paper was to be used for each judgment 
about each person. It was explained that these judgments would be collected, sorted 
out, and then each person would be given those sheets containing the judgments 
others had made about him. 

Each subject then received the four judgments that the others in the group had 
made about him and was asked to score each one in terms of how accurate it was. 
They were to give each one a score from 0 to 100, where 0 meant the judgment was 
completely wrong and 100 meant it was precisely and completely accurate. The 
experimenter justified this procedure by telling them that previous research had 
shown that a person could predict very accurately how he himself would behave 
in these kinds of situation. They were also told that after the judgments had been 
scored the experimenter would collect them, tally the scores, and then post on the 
board the total score for how good each person was in making judgments about 
others: Each posted score would be the sum of the ratings that a person’s judgments 
had been given by the people he made the judgments about. They were to have 
three hypothetical situations to judge. They would have opportunity to discuss each 
one after judgments were scored and while the experimenter was tallying and adding 
the scores to post. 

Since we wanted to prevent personal likes and dislikes from affecting the scoring 
procedure, a semi-anonymous system was used. The subjects were told that for best 
results from such training nobody should know specifically who had which score 
or who wrote which judgment. Each person was given a card with a letter on it that 
he knew but no one else in the group knew. The judgments they made were signed 
by letter and scores that were posted were also by letter. In this way, each subject 
knew what his score was in relation to the others but did not know which scores 
applied to which people. In scoring the judgments others made about him, he knew 
the scores of the person making the judgment but did not know exactly which person 
ia the group it was. 

This procedure was followed for three successive judgments. When each set of 
judgments had been made and scored, the experimenter, after allowing an appro- 
priate period of time to elapse, put the following prearranged scores on the black- 
board: 

Judgment Group Member 
A B Cc D E 


First 190 200 295 115 195 
Second 185 180 285 100 185 
Third 180 190 290 125 185 


As may be seen, one person (C) always scored high; one person (D) always 
scored low; and the three remaining clustered together in between these two. 

After the third set of scores had been posted, the experimenter said that for the 
rest of the session it would be necessary to identify who had which letter. He 
accordingly wrote each person’s name alongside the letter which had, up to then, 
identified him. He also announced that, before going on, it would be convenient 
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to make arrangements for the second training-session. The subjects were then asked 
to fill out a questionnaire, ostensibly to aid in the arrangements for the second 
session, but actually intended to measure, among other things, attraction to the 
group, evaluation of how good they were on the ability to judge others, and how 
confident they were in this evaluation of their own ability. When the last question- 
naire had been completed, the real purpose of the experiment was fully explained 
to them. 


Summary of the Design 

In each group, on performance reflecting an ability relevant to that group, one 

person received high scores, one received low scores, and three received medium 

scores. 

Since each subject scored judgments made by others about him, he could 

attempt to change how well each other person in the group performed. Thus, any 

tendency to raise or lower the performance scores of others would be measurable. 
The scores members received were made public and so, for the second and third 

judgments, each person knew the previous performance score achieved by each 

person identified by letter. 

By means of verbal instructions the ability was made more immediately im- 

portant in some groups than in others. 


RESULTS 


Ratings Given to Others in the Group 


Each subject could try to affect the scores of other persons in the group by 
giving them high or low ratings on the judgments that the others made about 
him. If pressure toward uniformity exists we should expect that the high scorers 
would rate other people higher and the low scorers would rate other people lower 
in an attempt to bring others close to their own level. It would also be expected 
that the stronger the pressure toward uniformity the more marked this affect would 
be, and that the pressure toward uniformity would be stronger in the high-import- 
ance condition. Table I presents the data on the average ratings given to others by 
the high scorer, medium scorers, and low scorer in the second and third rating- 
periods for the high-importance and the low-importance conditions. The second 
ratings were given, of course, after the subjects knew the scores people had made 
the first time. The third ratings were made after everyone knew the scores each had 
made the first two times. It is apparent from an examination of the table that pres- 
sures toward uniformity are indeed operating. In both high- and low-importance 


TABLE 1 AVERAGE SCORES GIVEN BY SUBJECTS IN THE LAST TWO TRIALS 


Average Ratings given by 
Condition Trial —§_ High Scorer Medium Scorer Low Scorer 
Low Importance Il 65-9 64-4 62-0 
Low Importance Il 68-3 64:5 54:3 
High Importance I 70-2 61-2 58:9 
High Importance il 70-9 64:3 54-2 
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conditions, on both the second and third ratings, the high scorers give the highest 
ratings and the low scorers give the lowest ratings. The differences, however, are 
more marked in the high-importance condition, where we should expect the pres- 
sure toward uniformity to be greater. For the second rating the difference between 
the average ratings given by high and low scorers is significant at the 2 per cent 
level in the high-importance condition but is not significant at all in the low- 
importance condition (t= 1-08). On the third rating the difference between high and 
low scorers is significant beyond the 1 per cent level for the high-importance con- 
dition but only at the 5 per cent level for the low-importance condition. However, 
the difference between these differences in the high- and low-importance conditions 
does not reach significance either for the second or for the third ratings. 

We may then conclude that pressure toward uniformity does indeed act on the 
members of a group in this kind of situation, and there is some suggestion that the 
magnitude of this pressure toward uniformity does increase as the importance of 
the ability to the person increases. 


Judgments of own Ability 

At theconclusion of the experiment, the subjects were asked to make evaluations 
of their ability to make judgments about others, the ability they were practising 
during the experiment. They were asked to check one of five points ranging from 
‘Extremely good at judging others accurately’ to ‘Very poor at judging others 
accurately’, They were also asked to make a judgment of how certain they were 
of this estimate of their own ability. Here again they were asked to check one of 
five points ranging from ‘I really am completely uncertain. I just made a guess’ to 
‘I am quite certain about the estimate that I made’. Table 2 presents the average 
judgments in each condition of importance for the high scorers, medium scorers 
and low scorers on these two questions. 


TABLE 2 AVERAGE JUDGMENTS OF OWN ABILITY AND DEGREE OF 
CERTAINTY IN THESE JUDGMENTS 


Ratings by 
Condition Question High Scorers Medium Scorers Low Scorers 
Low Importance Ability* 2:26 2:77 3-70 
High Importance Ability* 2°46 2:72 3-53 
Low Importance Certainty** 3-43 3-02 3-05 
High Importance Certainty** 3-07 3-20 3-13 


1 =extremel, S= 


From the theoretical considerations stated by Festinger (3), we would expect - 


that those members of the group who were scoring far above or far below the 
others in the group would not be able to evaluate their own ability as precisely 
as those who were scoring near others. In other words, the high scorer or the low 
scorer, receiving scores quite far removed from those of anyone else in the groups, 
would not know precisely how good he was. We should expect this to affect the 
high scorer more than the low scorer because of the orientation to do better, so 


that the low scorer would still be comparing himself somewhat with the mediums * 


while the high scorer would really have no one with whom to compare himself. 
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The stronger the pressure toward uniformity the greater would this effect be. That 
is, with respect to a relatively low pressure toward uniformity the differences in 
scores that exist would not seem so important or loom as large. With respect to a 
strong pressure toward uniformity the differences that exist, say, between the high 
scorer and the others would loom as very important and would make the high 
scorer unable to get a precise judgment of how good his ability was. Let us examine 
the data in Table 2 from the point of view of these expectations. 

It is clear that for both the low-importance and the high-importance conditions, 
the high scorers judge themselves as better than medium scorers and the medium 
scorers judge themselves as better than the low scorers. These differences are statis- 
tically significant beyond the 5 per cent level of confidence in each of the two 
conditions. The expectation that the high and low scorers would be less able to 
get a precise evaluation in the high- than in the low-importance condition is sup- 
ported only by a non-significant trend in the data. Both judge themselves as nearer 
‘average’ in the high- than in the low-importance condition. 

The ratings of ‘certainty’ give clearer support for our expectations. In the low- 
importance condition, the high scorers are more certain of their ratings than are 
the medium scorers. In the high-importance condition, the high scorers actually 
have less average certainty than have the medium scorers. This difference between 
the low- and high-importance conditions is significant at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence. At the same time there is no significant difference between conditions 
in how certain low scorers are of their judgments. But it is also clear that with 
respect to the person scoring far above the others, the stronger the pressure toward 
uniformity, the less adequately is he able to obtain a confident judgment about how 
good he is on the ability in question. 


SUMMARY 


We have described an experiment in which, for groups of five subjects, perfor- 
mance reflecting the ability to make accurate judgments of others was experimentally 
controlled so that in each group one person scored high above all the others, 
another person scored very much below all the others, while the remaining three 
clustered closely in the middle. 

It was demonstrated that increasing the importance of the ability for immediate 
behavior increased the pressure toward uniformity concerning this ability within 
the group. Thi8 increase in pressure toward uniformity was manifested in: 


1. The tendency to affect the scores of other persons so as to bring their perfor- 
mance closer to one’s own. 

2. The lower confidence of high scorers in the high-importance than in the low- 
importance condition in judging how good one’s performance is. 
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